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Spring  Calendar 

Events  of  interest  to  alumni,  in  Oberlin  and  elsewhere 


March  26 — BOSTON.  Meeting  of  alumni 
with  President  Mildred  McAfee 
of  Wellesley  and  Professor 
R.  A.  Jelliffe  as  guests.  How- 
ard Doust,  18  Tarbell  Ave., 
Lexington,  president. 

Wl  LLI  AMSTOWN,  MASS. 
Oberlin  debates  Williams  Col- 
lege. 

27— CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.  Oberlin 
debates  Harvard. 

30— YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO.  Meet- 
ing of  alumni  with  Dr.  Herbert 
Nichols  as  guest.  Frank  Tear, 
Rayen  School,  president. 

March  28 — April  5 — A Cappella  Choir 
Tour  — Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
(See  Under  the  Elms  for  de- 
tails, page  11). 

March  26 — April  5 — Women's  Glee  Club 
Tour  through  Southern  Ohio 

and  Kentucky  (See  Under  the 

Elms  for  details,  page  11). 

April  2 — CINCINNATI.  Luncheon  of 

P,  E.  alumni  and  others  in- 
terested at  12:15  Louis  VI 
Room  of  Hotel  Gibson  during 
Mid-West  P.  E.  Convention. 

9 — CLEVELAND.  Formal  dinner 
dance  of  alumni  with  President 
and  Mrs.  Wilkins  and  others 
as  guests.  7:30  P.M.  Uni- 
versity Club.  Larry  Gill  and 
his  Orchestra.  Tickets  $2.50 
a plate  from  Culver  Hale,  1 832 
Willowhurst  Rd.  Joseph  P. 
Meriam,  president. 

13 — OBERLIN  Mead-Swing  Lec- 

tures by  Professor  Wilhelm 
Pauck,  professor  of  Church 
History,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary. 

15 —  A Cappella  Home  Concert, 
7:30.  Warner  Hall. 
HARTFORD,  CONN.  Meeting 
of  alumni  with  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn 
as  guest.  Stella  Kline,  271  S. 
Marshall,  president. 

16 —  Buffalo.  Oberlin  luncheon  at 
King  Arthur's  during  Eastern 
Music  Conference.  Reserva- 
tions, Phillis  Keeney,  I 2 5 
Euclid,  Kenmore. 


April  17 — Baseball  with  Ohio  Wesleyan 
and  tennis  with  Case.  Here. 
18— YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO.  Con- 
cert by  the  Conservatory  Or- 
chestra in  Stambaugh  Audi- 
torium. Time  not  known. 

21 — Tennis  with  Wooster.  Here. 

23 —  New  York.  Annual  luncheon 
P.  E.  alumni.  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

26 — DETROIT  Meeting  of  alum- 

ni with  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  as 
guest.  Roy  Whitney,  13594 
Birwood  Ave.,  president. 

May  1 — Baseball  with  Ohio  Wesleyan, 

track  with  Reserve.  Here. 

2 — Concert  by  Oberlin  Bands. 
4:00.  On  the  Campus. 

6 —  Golf  with  Mt.  Union.  Here. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address. 
Honors  Day.  Chapel.  12:00. 
P.B.K.  Dinner  at  6:00. 

7- 8 — Spring  Play  by  Dramatic 

Association. 

7 —  Tennis  with  Kalamazoo. 

8—  Track  with  Wooster,  tennis 
with  Marietta.  Here. 

9 —  Shansi  Memorial  Arch  Service. 
Afternoon. 

11 — Golf  with  Ohio  Wesleyan. 
Here. 

15 —  Baseball  with  Rochester,  track 
with  Rochester,  tennis  with 
Ohio  Wesleyan.  Here. 

16 —  Musical  Union  presents  Wolf 
Ferrari's  "New  Life". 

Finney  Chapel.  8:00  P.M. 

17 —  Annual  Band  Dinner.  Oberlin 
I nn. 

18 —  Baseball  with  Wooster.  Here. 

21 —  Baseball  with  Muskingum. 
Here. 

22 —  Big  Six  Track  Meet.  Oberlin. 

24 —  Golf  with  Wooster.  Here. 

25 —  Commencement  in  the  School 
of  Theology. 

5 —  Alumni  Day. 

6 —  Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

7 —  Campus  Day. 

8 —  Commencement  (See  page  17 
for  details) . 


June 
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She  is  young — vibrant  with  energy — radiant 
with  health— throbbing  with  vitality. 

She  seeks  expression  lor  the  fullness  of  her 
charms.  She  radiates  the  glorious  adventure 
of  life! 

\\  here  would  w7e  be  without  her?  Her  in- 
fluence keeps  us  up  and  coining.  She  allures 
us  to  new  horizons. 

Her  intolerance  of  the  commonplace,  her 
shunning  of  the  mediocre,  and  her  seeking 
for  the  new  and  swank  things  of  life,  keep  us 
young. 

She  deserves  a Cord!  Its  distinctive  de- 
sign, its  inherent  safety,  its  difference  from 
ordinary  cars,  and  its  amazingly  smooth, 
lleet  performance,  are  a fit  setting  for  her — 
and  for  those  who  think  in  her  terms. 

Auburn  Automobile  Company,  Connersville,  Indiana 


CORD 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checkins  coupon  facing  Page  V.  of  Rear  Advertising  Section.  Thank  you  - The  Editor.) 
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FACTORY  TO  YOU 


NEW  REMINGTON  NOISELESS  PORTABLE! 


At  last!  The  famous  Rem- 
ington Noiseless  Portable 
that  speaks  in  a whisper  is 
available  for  only  10d  a day. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to 
get  a real  Remington  Noise- 
less Portable  direct,  from 
factory.  Equipped  with  all 
the  attachments  that  make 
for  complete  writing  equip- 
ment. Standard  keyboard. 

Automatic  ribbon  reverse.  Variable  line  spacer 
and  all  the  conveniences  of  the  finest  portable 
ever  built.  PLUS  the  NOISELESS  feature. 
Act  now  while  this  special  opportunity  holds 
good.  Send  coupon  TODAY  for  details. 


10  A DAY 


structions  during  your  10-day 
trial  period  and  sec  how  easy 
expert  typing  can  be.  We  also 
will  send  you  FREE  a sturdy  carrying 
case  of  3-ply  wood  covered  with  heavy 
du  Pont  fabric.  Mail  coupon  for  full 
details — NOW. 


You  don’t  RISK  a penny.  We  send  you  the 
Remington  Noiseless  Portable  direct  from 
the  factory  with  10  days  FREE  trial.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied,  send  it  back.  WE  PAY 
ALL  SHIPPING  CHARGES. 


® Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Dept.  317-3 
I 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N Y. 

I’lease  tell  mo  without  obligation,  how  I can  get  a 
H New  Remington  Noiseless  Portable,  plus  Free 
_ Typing  C’ourse  and  Carrying  Case,  for  10c  a day 
I Send  Catalogue 


FREE  Typing  Course  and  Carrying  Case. 

With  your  new  Remington  Noiseless  Portable 
you  will  receive  FREE  a complete  simplified 
home  course  in  Touch  Typing.  Follow  in- 


* Name  

Address  

| City State. 


If  you  are  abroad  in  May  or  June,  visit 
Stockholm  when  Sweden’s  generous  summer 
crowns  her  gay,  spotless  capital  with  bright 
and  fragrant  flowers.  Her  charm  and  beauty 
enhanced  by  the  ethereal  afterglow  of  her 
sunlit  nights  will  delight  you. 

Discover  for  yourself  why  this  lovely  city 
is  so  rapidly  winning  the  affectionate  prefer- 
ence of  all  American,  visitors. 

Make  Stockholm  your  gateway  to  all  the 
northern  wonderlands  and  the  fascinating 
Baltic  region. 

Only  eight  hours  by  plane  from  London, 
Paris;  five  hours  from  Berlin.  By  through 
trains  from  Berlin  and  Hamburg  or  direct  in 
Swedish  liners  from  New  York  in  eight  luxu- 
rious days. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  us  for  our  new 

“Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights” 

suggesting  delightful  trips  in  all  the  Scandina- 
vian countries - a wealth  of  vacation  guidance. 
Please  mention  Department  GC 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK1 


Plan  a summer  vacation  somewhere 
in  the  glorious  West.  Our  travel 
experts  will  be  glad  to  help  you  select 
the  vacationland  to  suit  your  needs. 
Hotel  and  resort  rates  are  reason- 
ably priced,  and  rail  fares  are  low  on 
Chicago  & NorthWestern’s  comfort- 
able air-conditioned  trains  to 

BLACK  HILLS  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
NORTH  WOODS  OF  WISCONSIN 
UPPER  MICHIGAN  and  MINNESOTA 
COLORADO;  YELLOWSTONE;  ZION- BRYCE- 
GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARKS 
CALIFORNIA— BOULDER  DAM 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
CANADIAN  ROCKIES— ALASKA 

Ask  any  C.  & N.  W . Representative  or  write 
R.  THOMSON 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  & North  Western  Ry. 


This  magaiine  is  a member  of 
’’THE  STANDARDIZED  GRADUATE  GROUP** 
(250,000  graduates,  of  50  colleges  reached 
with  ono  advertising  plate.) 

National  Advertising  Headquarters 
THE  GRADUATE  GROUP.  Inc. 

30  Rockefeller  Plata,  New  York  City 
Chicago  — Detroit  — Boston  — San  Francisco  — 
Los  Angeles 


HOW  SMART  IS  A COLLEGE 
GRADUATE? 

Score  one  point  for  every  correct  answer.  A 
graduate  ten  years  out  of  college  should  get 
ten  answers  right.  Answers  appear  on  Page 
V.  of  rear  advertising  section.  Write  in  your 
score  on  coupon  facing  Page  V. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Who  was  "The  Little  Corporal?" 

2.  On  a balance  sheet,  does  surplus  appear 
as  an  asset  or  as  a liability? 

3.  Who  is  the  most  famous  violin  maker  of 
all  time? 

4.  What  state  first  granted  suffrage  to 
women? 

5.  What  is  another  name  for  the  game  of 
draughts? 

6.  Give,  within  five  hundred  million,  the 
population  of  the  earth. 

7.  What  famous  goldsmith  and  sculptor 
wrote  his  own  biography? 

8.  What  is  the  institution  known  as  Lloyd’s? 

9.  In  what  comic  grand  opera  by  Rossini  is 
Figaro  a character? 

10.  The  home  of  what  American  President 
was  called  Monticello? 

11.  When  and  where  were  the  first  modern 
Olympic  Games  held? 

12.  What  is  the  name  of  "The  Forbidden 
City"  in  Tibet? 

13.  How  many  feet  are  there  in  a fathom? 

14.  In  what  constellation  of  the  zodiac  are 
Castor  and  Pollux  to  be  seen? 

15.  Give  to  the  nearest  million  the  amount 
paid  by  the  United  States  for  Alaska. 

16.  Who  was  the  youngest  President  of  the 
United  States? 

17.  Who  said,  "History  is  bunk?" 

18.  Who  discovered  the  fact  that  blood 
circulates? 

19.  Nautically  speaking,  what  is  a knot? 

20.  What  city  in  the  United  States  ranks 
fourth  in  population? 

21.  Who  is  poet  laureate  of  England? 

22.  Who  were  the  Myrmidons? 

23.  Where  are  the  Galapagos  Islands? 

24.  What  metal  is  the  best  conductor  of 
electricity? 

25.  Is  there  any  state  in  the  United  States  in 
which  divorce  is  not  possible  on  any 
grounds? • 


brings  you  the  news  of  the  world  in 
picture  and  word 

Each  issue  NEWS  WEEK  gives  you  over  90  news 
photographs  which  best  illustrate  the  events  ot 
the  past  seven  days,  chosen  from  a weekly  supply 
of  over  10,000. 

19  departments  cover  the  significant  events  in 
every  field  from  politics  and  business  to  sport, 
science,  the  arts. 

For  special  half-price  introductory  offer, 

see  the  coupon  facing  page  V 


The  Editor.) 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checking  coupon  facing  Page  V.  of  Rear  Advertising  Section.  Thank  you 


P LAY  SAFE ! 


F . pujjaas^r 

^B0OU™ 

fHOUS^OS- 


NO  OTHER  TIRE  GIVES  YOU 
GOLDEN  PLY  BLOW-OUT  PROTECTION 


Driver:  "It  was  a blow-out!  I couldn’t 
steer — I couldn’t  stop!” 

Policeman:  "There  ought  to  be  a law 
against  gambling  on  tires.” 

* * * 

If  you  could  see  a blow-out  in  the 
making — if  you  could  only  realize  the 
damage  to  limb,  life  and  car  that  one 
blow-out  might  cause,  you’d  never  take 
chances — you’d  start  right  in  to  ride 
on  Goodrich  Silvertowns. 

Amazing  New  Invention 

Why?  Because  Silvertowns  have  some- 
thing that  no  other  tire  in  the  world 
has— the  Life-Saver  Golden  Ply— a spe- 
cial, scientific  invention  developed  by 
Goodrich  engineers  to  meet  today’s 
hectic  driving  conditions. 

By  resisting  the  heat  generated  inside 
the  tire  by  today’s  breakneck  speeds 
the  Life-Saver  Golden  Ply  keeps  rub- 
ber from  losing  its  grip  on  the  tread— 


it  keeps  dangerous  heat  blisters  from 
forming.  Thus,  the  dangerous  high- 
speed blow-out  that  might  have  caused 
serious  trouble  never  gets  a start. 

Remember  these  two  facts: 

1.  Only  Goodrich  Silvertowns  are 
built  with  the  Golden  Ply  to  protect 
you  against  these  high-speed  blow-outs. 

2.  Silvertowns  have  a "road  drying” 
tread  that  acts  like  the  windshield  wiper 
on  your  car  and  makes  you  extra  safe  on 
wet,  slippery  roads. 

If  you’re  looking  for  tires  that  will 
give  you  months  of  extra  mileage  and 
greater  riding  comfort,  then  Silver- 
towns  with  their  huskier  shoulders  are 
the  tires  for  your  motoring  dollars. 

Equip  your  car  with  the  sajest,  tough- 
est, longest-lasting  tire  that  money  can 
buy.  See  your  Goodrich  dealer  about  a 
set  of  Goodrich  Safety  Silvertowns. 
Remember  they  cost  not  a penny  more 
than  other  standard  tires ! 


rnrr  I Prove  that  you  want  to  pre- 
p il  P H I vent  accidents.  Go  to  your 
B Goodrich  dealer.  Join  the 

Silvertown  Safety  League.  Sign  the 
Goodrich  Safe  Driving  Pledge.  As  a 
mark  of  distinction  your  Goodrich  dealer 
will  get  for  you  absolutely  free  a Safety 
Emblem  with  red  crystal  reflector  to 
protect  you  if  your  tail  light  goes  out. 


HEAT  CAUSES  BLOW-OUTS. 
, PREVENT  THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS  WITH  THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
\ GOLDEN  PLY  / 


Goodrich  Silvertown 

F With  Life-Saver  Golden  Ply  Blow-Out  Protection 

(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checkins  coupon  facing  Page  V.  of  Rear  Advertising  Section.  Thanh  you  — The  Editor.) 
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TODAY  A RICHER  LIFE  REOINS 


CH 


'll 


ITwas  almost  unbelievable  one  short 
year  ago — ibis  home  with  luxuries 
such  as  only  the  man  of  large  means 
could  hope  for.  And  yet  today  it  has 
become  a reality  for  the  family  of 
modest  income — for  millions. 

This  is  Kelvin  Home.  Within  its 
walls  the  air  is  always  clean,  fresh, 
invigorating — properly  humidified — 
for  Kelvin  Home  is  completely  air 
conditioned.  It  is  warm  in  winter, 
pleasantly  cool  in  summer.  An  amaz- 
ing new  electric  or  gas  range  makes 
cooking  almost  magical.  Water  is 
heated  automatically,  and  washing 
and  ironing  are  done  electrically. 
Modern  refrigeration  is  provided  by 
the  new  plus-powered  Kelvinator. 
And  this  home,  designed  and  con- 
structed by  your  own  architect  and 
builder,  can  he  built  complete  for  less 
than  $7,500. 

Kelvin  Home  was  created  by  Kel- 
vinator Corporation  as  a demonstra- 
tion of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  science  and  invention  to 
provide  luxurious  living  to  people  of 
modest  means. 


Kelvin  Homes  have  been  built  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  They 
have  cost  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
six-room  house.  Happy  families  are 
living  in  them  today.  They  are  find- 
ing that,  with  all  these  luxuries,  the 
cost  of  living  in  such  a home  is  no 
grealerthan  thatin  theordinary house. 

Each  of  the  appliances  of  Kelvin 
Home  contributes  its  rich  part  to  the 
new  and  heller  way  of  living.  Each 
can  be  purchased  separately,  to  give 


its  automatic  service  with  savings 
that  make  these  luxuries  real  econ- 
omies in  any  home. 

A FREE  booklet  completely  de- 
scribing Kelvin  Home,  showing  ex- 
teriors, floor  plans,  and  equipment, 
may  be  secured  without  cost  at  the 
Kelvinator  Department  of  leading 
department  stores,  furniture  stores, 
utility  companies,  specially  dealers 
— wherever  Kelvinator  products 
are  sold. 


KELV1NATOH 
OILRURNEK... 
Ibc  Kelvinator  Oil 
Burner  make*  any 
heating  plant  auto- 
matic. Burn*  cheap- 
er grade*  .if  fuel  oil 
efficiently.  It. quire* 


I 0 


KELVINATOR 
COAL  STOKER 

. . . Automatic  heal- 
ing with  cheap 
m grade*  „|  coal 
dependable, 


It 


/•/,  ns.ro  ir. 
EH  El)  K E l.  - 
VI NATO R HE. 
CRH.  ER  I TOR 

...all  convenience* 

in. ■hiding  limit  • In 
Thermometer. 


KELVINATOR 
AIR  CONDI. 
TJONING  . . .Tim 

year  'round  air  con- 
ditioning sy»lem  op- 

Automatic  principle* 

ns  kelvinator  air 
conditioning  equip- 
ment lor  bunines. 
building*. 


KELVINATOR 
IRONER  . . .The 
new  electric  Ironer. 
Iron*  2,736  aqua  re 

Time  - .nving,  con- 

operate. 


f J 


KELVINATOR  ELEC. 
IRIC  RANGE  ..The  clean- 

line..,  convenience  and  .peed 
of  modern  electric  cookery 
brought  to  perfection  by  the 
new  kelvinator  Electric  Kange. 


CUTS  THE  COST  OF  IIETTEI1  I IVIMi 


NASH-KELVINATOR  CUR I ATION,  KELVINATOR  DIVISION.  DETROIT,  MICH.  FACTORIES  ALSO  IN  LONDON.  ONTARIO.  AND  LONDON.  ENG. 
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FUNNY  PEOPLE 

“Oberlin  alumni  are  funny  people.” 
We  wish  we  bad  a nickel  for  each  time 
we  have  heard  that  said  in  the  last  ten 
years.  It  has  been  said  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Washington,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles  and  probably  South  Africa, 
although  we  haven’t  been  there  to  hear 
it.  Is  is  said  more  by  Oberlin  alumni 
than  by  outsiders.  Just  recently  in  Chi- 
cago an  alumnus,  whom  we  met  for  the 
first  time  said  to  us,  “You  know,  Oberlin 
alumni  are  funny  people.” 

Webster  gives  a variety  of  synonyms 
for  “funny."  Among  them  are  comical, 
droll,  ludicrous,  queer,  curious  and 
strange.  Which  interpretation  would 
you  be  inclined  to  give  to  this  particular 
use  of  the  word  ? The  one  we  like  is 
“curious.”  Comical  and  droll  certainly 
do  not  apply.  Ludicrous  would  seem 
ridiculous,  and  queer  and  strange  indicate 
an  abnormality  which  could  not  describe 
a composite  group  of  people.  Curious 
calls  for  an  explanation.  You  cannot 
make  a flat  statement  and  fail  to  define 
it.  It  means  that  Oberlin  people,  not  in- 
dividually but  as  a group,  do  not  follow 
the  established  order  for  alumni. 

And  so,  since  a person  who  makes  that 
statement  has  to  go  on  and  explain  him- 
self, our  friend  in  Chicago  had  his  ex- 
planation. It  was  something  like  this. 
When  a group  of  Yale  or  Michigan  (or 
almost  any  other  college)  men  get  to- 
gether the  talk  is  all  of  the  glory  of  Alma 
Mater.  She- never  did  anything  wrong 
except,  perhaps  hire  the  wrong  football 
coach.  When  a similar  group  of  Ober- 
lin alumni  gather  they  spend  most  of 
their  time  knocking  the  college.  As  indi- 
viduals they  are  more  interesting,  more 
intelligent,  better  informed,  than  any 
other  group  you  can  find  but  collectively 
they  refuse  to  get  together.  They  be- 
lieve in  Oberlin,  they  send  their  children 
here,  (if  they'll  come)  but  they  like  to 
say  what's  wrong  with  the  institution. 

Why  ? 

We  wmuld  prefer  to  let  you  answer 
that  yourselves.  We  suspect  that  it  goes 
back  to  pioneering  days  and  “rugged  in- 
dividualism.” The  individualistic  spirit 
still  prevails  in  Oberlin  and  we  arc 
proud  of  it  although  sometimes  it  be- 
comes a source  of  embarrassment  to  the 
College  and  its  alumni.  We  have  listened 
to  many  students  and  recent  alumni  tell 
us  what  is  wrong  with  Oberlin  yet  those 
same  men  and  women  would  work  for 
the  College  and  defend  it  upon  the  slight- 
est provocation.  They  believe  in  it. 
They  see  its  faults  and  chafe  under  them 
but  they  know  its  fine  qualities  too  and 
that  they  far  outweigh  the  bad. 

We  have  not  met  a recent  graduate 
who  considers  his  time  in  Oberlin  wasted. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  because  no 
graduating  class  from  any  college  was 
ever  one  hundred  percent  sold  on  the 
institution.  These  graduates  do  not 
come  to  alumni  meetings  but  now  and 
then  we  run  across  one. 

But,  we  have  met  many  alumni  of 
earlier  periods  who  were  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  Oberlin.  Why?  If  they 


could  drink  of  the  fountain  of  youth  and 
come  back  to  college  they  would  have  a 
very  different  experience  from  the  four 
years,  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years  ago. 
The  opportunities  have  broadened,  both 
for  social  and  educational  experience.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  young  gentleman 
to  be  going  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
young  lady  in  order  to  walk  with  her,  nor 
is  it  necessary  for  a man  to  sing  in  the 
choir  because  the  only  time  he  can  see 
the  fancied  object  of  his  affections  is  Fri- 
day night.  Those  days  are  gone  forever. 

And  what  has  come  in  their  place? 
To  our  mind  a more  democratic  college. 
A more  nearly  coeducational  college. 
The  first  constitution  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation limited  the  membership  to  those 
who  were  voted  in  1 It  was  practically  a 
fraternity ! 

What  is  the  cure  for  our  “funny  peo- 
ple”? Our  personal  opinion  is  for  them 
to  continue  to  be  “funny,”  hut  (and  we 
wish  to  emphasize  this  strongly)  to  find 
out  whether  there  is  cause  for  criticism. 
If  there  is  cause  go  after  it,  don’t  just 
talk  about  it.  The  Alumni  Association, 
the  Alumni  Magazine,  is  your  medium  of 
expression.  Oberlin  must  have  faults; 
otherwise  it  would  be  stagnant.  The 
correction  of  these  faults  marks  its 
progress.  Are  you  doing  your  part  to 
keep  the  current  moving? 


WHO  WILL  RECEIVE 
THE  ALUMNI  MEDAL  ? 

The  Committee  on  Alumni  Awards 
will  soon  be  searching  for  the  man  or 
woman  to  whom  the  award  should  go 
this  June.  The  bronze  medal  has  been 
given  to  President  King,  Dr.  Bradley, 
Dr.  Wager  and  Miss  Hosford. 

If  you  have  a nominee  for  the  1937 
award  please  write  to  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Alumni  Awards,  11 
N.  Main  St.,  Oberlin. 


ADDITIONAL  ADVERTISING 

On  page  23  you  will  find  a coupon  en- 
velope to  be  filled  out  and  mailed  to  the 
Graduate  Group,  Inc.,  our  national  ad- 
vertising representative.  Your  favorable 
reaction  to  this  coupon  will  sell  adver- 
tising for  the  magazine.  We  are  in 
competition  with  well  established  maga- 
zines. We  must  produce  results  to  con- 
tinue to  get  advertising. 

COVER  PICTURE 

The  picture  on  the  front  cover  is  remi- 
niscent of  early  co-education  which  came 
into  being  one  hundred  years  ago  this 
fall.  Plans  are  being  made  for  a fitting 
celebration  next  September. 
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Carroll  Shaw  Made 
General  Secretary 

APPOINTMENT  FOLLOWS  MID-WINTER  MEETING 
OF  ALUMNI  COUNCIL 


Mr.  Shaw 


After  several  years  of  searching,  the 
Alumni  Association  again  has  an  alum- 
ni secretary  and  if  this  writer  is  any 
judge  the  attempt  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  find  the  right  man  has  been  a 
success.  Carroll  Kingsley  Shaw  ’28  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  position  in  back- 
ground, personality  and  training. 

He  was  born  in  January  1906,  the  son 
of  Professor  Ira  D.  Shaw  ’98  and  Grace 
Prince  Shaw.  Mrs.  Shaw  is  a daughter 
of  the  late  George  C.  Prince,  a long- 
time resident  of  Oberlin.  Professor 
Shaw  taught  in  the  Academy  for  a num- 
ber of  years  and  is  now  at  Berea  College. 
Carroll  was  graduated  from  Lakewood 
High  School  in  Lakewood,  Ohio  in  1924 
and  from  Oberlin  in  1928  with  a major 
in  Political  Science.  While  in  Oberlin 
his  interests  were  varied.  He  served  on 
the  business  staff  of  the  Review,  was  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Hi-O-Hi,  treas- 
urer of  the  Student  Chest  Committee, 
was  a member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cab- 
inet and  sang  in  the  Glee  Club. 

In  the  summer  of  1928  he  was  re- 
search assistant  on  the  study  of  electrical 
utilities  made  by  the  School  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Public  Affairs  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity of  which  Dr.  William  E.  Mosher, 
former  president  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, is  head.  The  following  year  Car- 
roll  became  a teaching  fellow  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  received  the  master’s  degree 
that  June.  In  the  fall  of  1929  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  as  graduate 
assistant  in  political  science,  beginning 
work  in  the  field  of  public  administration 
and  government. 

1930  found  him  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
as  Research  Training  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  an  organization  de- 
voted to  research  in  government  and  eco- 
nomics. While  holding  this  fellowship 
he  gathered  material  for  his  doctoral 
dissertation  on  “Administrative  Supervi- 
sion of  Field  Services  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department”.  After  two 
years  of  graduate  study  at  Illinois  he  re- 
ceived the  Ph.D.  degree  in  political  sci- 
ence in  1933. 


In  November  of  that  year  Carroll 
went  back  to  Washington  as  Finance 
Examiner  with  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works.  The 
following  April  he  was  assigned  to  the 
newly  established  Methods  Staff,  set  up 
to  study  and  recommend  more  efficient 
methods  and  procedures  designed  to  re- 
duce administrative  cost  of  the  F.  E.  A. 
Six  months  later  he  became  Admini- 
strative Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Inspection  Division  and  in  May  of  the 
following  year  took  over  the  duties  of 
Supervisor  of  the  Procedure  Staff  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  which 
position  he  leaves  to  come  to  Oberlin. 
In  this  capacity  he  has  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  the  country  visiting  the 
field  headquarters  in  each  state. 

In  1931  he  married  Conna  Bell,  one 
of  the  outstanding  women  of  their  class. 
There  was  hardly  an  activity  on  the 
Campus  in  which  Conna  did  not  excell. 
She  played  leading  roles  in  dramatics, 
athletics  and  student  government.  She 
was  president  of  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association,  a captain  of  Yale-Princeton, 
and  received  the  highest  honors  award 
from  the  W.  A.  A.  She  is  best  re- 
membered for  her  role  as  “Our  Lady’s 
Juggler”  in  the  pageant  of  that  name. 
Since  her  marriage  she  has  kept  up  her 
interest  in  dancing,  in  particular,  the 
modern  dance,  and  this  past  fall  gave  a 
delightful  lecture-recital  in  Oberlin.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Bell  of  Elyria,  the  sister  of  Dorothy 
Bell  '25  and  Richard  Bell,  a sophomore 
in  Oberlin. 

Carroll  and  Conna  have  one  child, 
Elizabeth  Kingsley  Bell,  "known  to  her 
intimates”  as  “Betsy”.  She  will  be  two 
this  June. 

The  Alumni  Office  is  going  to  be  an 
efficient  place  after  Carroll  arrives. 
Alumni  will  never  have  to  worry  about 
their  money  being  wasted. 

He  will  have  supervision  of  all  alumni 
affairs  but  more  specifically  will  concern 
himself  with  the  development  of  the 
Alumni  Fund,  the  organization  of  alumni 
clubs,  the  reorganization  of  some  and 
the  extension  of  the  alumni  education  plan. 
Virginia  Van  Fossa n will  continue  in 
her  present  capacity  as  Resident  Alumni 
Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Magazine, 
in  other  words,  keep  the  home  fires 
burning,  arranging  reunions,  keeping  the 
money  Carroll  brings  in — and  spending 
it— and  conducting  the  information  ser- 
vice (soon  to  be  announced)  and  seeing 
that  no  one  scratches  the  furniture  in 
the  new  lounge.  Furniture  is  being 


bought  for  Carroll’s  office  so  he  can 
move  in  the  first  of  April.  This  will 
complete  the  furnishing  of  the  four 
rooms  In  the  new  headquarters  so  alumni 
can  express  surprise  and  pleasure  over 
their  Oberlin  home. 

The  Association  is  grateful  to  the  Col- 
lege for  its  help  in  remodeling  the  quar- 
ters and  for  the  assistance  in  paying  half 
of  the  salary  of  the  new  secretary.  With- 
out this  aid  it  might  not  have  been 
possible  to  have  gotten  so  competent  a 
man.  The  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  program  which  has  been 
outlined  without  the  aid  of  three  full- 
time employees  of  the  Association. 

CONSTITUTION  CHANGES 
CONSIDERED  BY  COUNCIL 

The  other  business  of  the  Alumni 
Council  at  their  mid-winter  meeting  con- 
cerned the  alumni  program  proposed  by 
President  Andrews  and  certain  changes 
in  the  Constitution.  The  report  of  the 
Commencement  Committee  composed  of 
Heaton  Pennington  TO,  Helen  Tappan 
Berthoff  T9,  Richard  Davis  ’32  and  Vir- 
ginia Van  Fossan  which  had  met  in  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  with  Secretary 
Jones,  was  accepted  by  the  Council.  A 
complete  outline  of  the  plans  for  the  com- 
ing Commencement  is  published  in  this 
issue  on  page  17. 

The  outline  of  the  Alumni  Fund  plan 
and  the  educational  program  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Andrews  in  the  December  Mag- 
azine were  presented  to  the  Alumni  Leg- 
islature by  him  and  received  the  approval 
of  the  members. 

The  constitutional  changes  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  President  with  the 
aid  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  ap- 
proved and  will  be  printed  in  detail  in  the 
May  Magazine  so  that  they  may  be  voted 
upon  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  June. 
They  involve,  for  the  most  part,  simpli- 
fication and  clarification  of  the  wording 
of  several  sections.  The  only  real  change 
is  the  abolition  of  all  standing  commit- 
tees with  the  exception  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  and  the  substitution  of  a 
paragraph  permitting  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  appoint  committees  when  the 
need  arises.  The  power  of  the  Executive 
Committee  has  been  increased  in  that  it 
has  been  given  authority  to  act  during 
the  interium  between  Council  meetings. 
The  inability  of  the  Committee  to  tak< 
care  of  important  matters  immediately 
has  hampered  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Association. 

Please  turn  to  page  10 
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EIGHT  ALUMNI  CHILDREN 
MAKE  FRESHMAN  TENTH 

On  March  3,  Freshman  Honor  list  for 
the  first  semester,  commonly  known  as 
the  Freshman  Tenth,  was  announced.  Of 
the  38  names  on  the  college  list,  17  were 
men  and  21  women.  In  the  Conserva- 
tory, the  women  had  a greater  majority 
with  13  names  to  2 for  the  men.  The 
student  who  received  the  highest  grades 
was  James  Pirtle  of  Cleveland  Heights 
High  School.  Close  behind  him  was  an- 
other man,  Harold  Brailey,  Jr.  from 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  eight  sons  and  daughters  of 
Alumni  to  distinguish  themselves  were 
Margaret  Grey  Carter,  daughter  of  H. 
Holland  '07  and  Ella  Fulton  ’08  Carter ; 
Margaret  Jane  Cheney,  daughter  of 
Walter  L.  and  Myrtle  Kellog  Cheney, 
both  of  ’13;  Dascomb  Ramsey  Forbush, 
son  of  Dascomb  E.  T6  and  Anne  Ramsey 
'15  Forbush;  Esther  Viola  Gott,  daugh- 
ter of  Frank  R.  '09  and  Cora  Prefert 
Gott  '12;  Barbara  Jean  Hull,  daughter 
of  Nina  Smith  Hull  '09:  Jessie  Elizabeth 
Isaacs,  daughter  of  Lot  M.  Isaacs  ’ll; 
Donald  George  Pye,  son  of  Ernest  C. 
Pye  09 ; and  Christine  Helen  Habegger, 
daughter  of  Carl  T.  Habegger  T4. 
Esther  Gott,  from  Lafayette  High 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  received  a star 
before  her  name,  indicating  that  she  was 
among  the  first  10. 

Of  the  three  students  from  Lafayette 
High  School  in  the  Freshman  class,  all 
three  made  the  Honor  list.  Lakewood 
was  the  only  other  High  School  to  place 
that  many  students. 

Both  sets  of  twins  in  the  Freshman 
class  made  the  Tenth, — Grace  Marie  and 
Mary  Jane  Buckman,  and  Richard  and 
Robert  Hirshberg. 

Twelve  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  represented. 

Oscar  Anderson,  South  Bend,  Ind. ; 
Harold  Brailey,  Jr.,  Montclair,  N.  J. ; 
Grace  Marie  and  Mary  Jane  Buckman, 
Little  Falls,  Minn.;  Margaret  Carter, 
Bloomington,  Ind.;  Margaret  Cheney, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Irving  Davis,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. ; Dascomb  Forbush,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  Emily  Foresman,  Dor- 
mont,  Pa. ; Salvatore  Gallo,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.;  Esther  Gott,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Nancy  Hartsuch,  East  Lansing,  Mich. ; 
Mary  Hartzell,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rich- 
ard and  Robert  Hirshberg,  Hudson, 
Ohio;  Elaine  Hoff,  Lakewood,  Ohio; 
Barbara  Hull,  LaGrange,  111. ; Jessie 
Isaacs,  Gaylord,  Mich.;  John  Jones,  Jr., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Anne  Kafka,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Edward  Kempner,  Jr.,  Buff- 
alo, N.  Y. ; Olive  Kenney,  New  York 
City ; Kathleen  Kinghorn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Marion  McClelland,  East  Northfield, 
Mass.;  James  MacDermott,  Jr.,  Welling- 
ton, Ohio;  Georgia  Maxwell,  New  York 
City;  Sanford  Palay,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Charlotte  Philleo,  Zanesville,  Ohio ; 
James  Pirtle,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio: 
Donald  Pye,  Oberlin,  Ohio ; Margaret 
Rishel,  Edwardsville,  111.;  Lewis  Royal, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Jean  Sauer,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio;  Margaret  Schnabel,  Lima, 


Ohio;  Lois  Spooner,  Chicago,  lib;  Louis 
Szabo,  Amherst,  Ohio;  James  Varley, 
Springfield,  Mass. ; William  Wood,  North 
Canton,  Ohio;  Ruth  Albrecht,  Gilman, 
111.;  Viola  Bertsch,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio;  Melodia  Blackmarr,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Betty  Blunt,  Houston,  Texas;  Helen 
Brainard,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Mabel 
Burt,  South  Orange,  N.  J.;  Maynard 
Everson,  Quincy,  Mass. ; Louise  Green, 
Detroit,  Mich. ; Christine  Habegger, 
Berne,  Ind.;  Jeanne  Hill,  Streator,  111.; 
Ernest  McClain,  Massillon,  Ohio;  Vesta 
Phelps,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Janice  Rudd, 
Lakewood,  Ohio ; Ruby  Shaw,  Maywood, 
111. ; Elsie  Tinker,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

PRIZES  FOR  PAPERS 
ON  WELDING 

The  James  F.  Lincoln  Arc  Welding 
Foundation  is  offering  446  prizes  totaling 
$200,000  for  papers  on  the  use  to  which 
Arc  Welding  may  be  put.  To  participate 
in  the  contest,  the  papers  may  describe 
either  the  re-design  of  an  existing  ma- 
chine, structure,  building,  etc.,  so  that 
arc  welding  may  be  applied ; or  present  a 
new  design. 

Those  interested,  should  write  to  the 
Foundation,  P.  O.  Box  5728,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PROFESSORS 

Professor  Clarence  T.  Craig,  head  of 
the  Department  of  New  Testament 
Language  and  Literature  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  was  the  preacher, 
Sunday  morning,  February  14  at  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  in  Cleveland. 
Professor  Craig  has  been  conducting 
their  Adult  Bible  Class  in  the  Church 
School  for  several  weeks. 

"Bible — Designed  to  be  Read  as  Living 
Literature’’  was  written  by  Ernest  Suth- 
erland Bates,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
sellers  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Mr.  Bates  was  Instructor  in  English 
Composition  in  Oberlin  from  1903-1905. 

During  February  and  March,  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske  has  been  giving 
a course  of  lectures,  on  Wednesday  eve- 
nings, at  the  Epworth-Euclid  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  University  Circle, 
Cleveland. 

Dr.  Clarence  H.  Hamilton,  professor 
of  philosophy  of  religion,  has  just  been 
honored  with  an  appointment  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Chinese  Studies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies.  The 
committee  will  meet  in  New  York  City 
during  the  Easter  vacation  to  discuss  the 
building  up  of  small  Chinese  libraries  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes  lectured  the 
latter  part  of  February  in  Dayton,  Cin- 
cinnati, Purdue  University,  and  Indian- 
apolis before  respective  sections  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  on  “Vitamin 
A and  Carotene.” 

At  Dayton  many  Oberlin  alumni  joined 
the  chemist  at  a dinner  in  honor  of  the 
speaker. 


E.  J.  Yeamans,  father  of  Professor 
Laurel  E.  Yeamans,  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Oberlin 
Sunday,  February  14,  at  the  age  of  78. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yeamans  celebrated  their 
57th  wedding  anniversary  December  13, 
1936. 

Friends  of  Dean  Love  will  be  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  his  father,  M.  P. 
Love,  on  February  25,  following  an 
attack  of  bronchial  pneumonia,  at  his 
home  in  Billingsville  near  Sandusky. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
CONSTRUCTION  NAMED 

As  the  first  . step  in  the  building 
program  of  Oberlin  which  includes  the 
Women's  Physical  Education  Unit  for 
which  Mr.  George  W.  Hales  of  Oak 
Park  recently  gave  $150,000,  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Art  Building  costing  $82,000, 
a gift  from  an  anonymous  donor,  and  the 
Hall  Auditorium,  the  College  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Robert  R.  Cutler  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Construction. 

Mr.  Cutler  is  new  to  Oberlin,  was 
graduated  from  Marietta  College  in  1929 
and  received  his  degree  in  Structural  and 
Architectural  Engineering  from  Ohio 
State  in  1932.  He  has  had  a variety  of 
experience  with  different  types  of  build- 
ing. He  designed  bridges  for  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Highways,  in  concrete, 
timber  and  steel.  He  was  Sales  Engineer 
of  the  Owens  Illinois  Glass  company  and 
did  special  research  in  the  use  of  glass 
and  glass  bricks.  He  has  designed  and 
built  modern  homes  and  buildings  for  all 
purposes.  During  his  college  days  he 
worked  with  the  Rust  Engineering  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Cutler  is  working  on  the  plans  of 
the  proposed  buildings  with  Professor 
Ward  and  W.  H.  Brown  of  the  Art  De- 
partment and  although  no  date  has  been 
set  for  the  beginning  of  excavation  for 
the  first  building  the  time  is  certainly  not 
far  away. 


Mr.  Cutler 
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Elma  Pratt, 
Artist  and  Humanist 

By 

ADA  BEL  BECKWITH 


Miss  Pratt  (third  from  left)  with  Rollo  May  '30 
and  native  musicians  in  Zakopane,  Poland. 


IT  IS  difficult  in  these  days 
of  integrated  personalities  to 
separate  an  individual  front 
his  accomplishments,  especially 
when  the  individual  is  that  one- 
hundred-pound,  red-haired,  fear- 
less, dynamic  young  woman 
named  Elma  Pratt.  She  has 
“played  many  parts”,  as  Shakes- 
peare would  say,  in  her  com- 
paratively short  life,  and  played 
them  all  well,  college  and  uni- 
versity student,  social  worker, 
art  teacher,  interior  decorator, 
painter,  violinist,  skater,  writer, 
philosopher,  Christian  Science 
practitioner,  philanthropist  and 
diplomat.  Though  recognized 
on  two  continents  as  a leader 
in  the  field  of  art  education, 
and  an  organizer  of  travel  and 
study  groups,  she  prefers  in 
all  sincerity  to  be  just  herself, 
artist  and  humanist.  She  loves 
people. 

To  the  usually  happy  gift  of 
being  able  to  ferret  out  the  am- 
bitions, longings  and  perplexi- 
ties of  the  specimens  of  hu- 
manity with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact,  is  added  an  unerring 
instinct  for  adjusting  them. 

She  creates  in  terms  of  people, 
interchanging  their  finer  quali- 
ties and  abilities,  helping  each 
in  turn  to  find  himself  through 
creative  doing.  She  loves  her 
art  and  seems  always  to  find 
time  for  it. 

In  a letter  recently  written 
by  Elma,  as  many  call  her, 
during  a busy  registration  per- 
iod when  others  in  a similar 
position  would  be  submerged  by 
a mountain  of  detail,  she  writes, 

“My  days  are  not  quite  so  hec- 
tic but  they  are  full.  I am 
trying  to  get  in  some  painting 
rather  regularly.  Since  I have 
been  deemed  professional  enough 
I feel  as  if  I owe  something 
to  the  paint  box.  My  things 
seem  to  amuse  them  tremen- 
dously. Perhaps  I will  turn  out  to  be 
a humorist  after  all.” 

Being  a humorist — this  is  a new  phase 
for  Elma.  Possibly  this  is  not  a phase 
after  all.  It  may  be  that  being  a humor- 
ist is  synonymous  with  being  a humanist. 

In  all  of  her  art  is  a strong  feeling 
for  design.  Decorative  landscape  and 
studies  of  peasant  figures  and  heads 
take  on  character  a la  Pratt  with  bril- 
liance and  vitality  that  sets  them  apart 
as  good— exceedingly  so  1 She  will  never 
be  a finished  academician,  for  she  is  al- 
ways searching  for  the  beginnings  on 
which  to  build.  She  says  that  the  dif- 
ference between  her  art  and  that  of 
others  is  that  in  creating  before  she 
learns  how  she  learns-to-do-by  doing 
while  others  think  they  have  to  first  learn 
and  then  produce  . . . behold  the  project 
method  as  educators  know  it ! 

While  others  talk  of  Internationalism, 
Elma  Pratt,  through  the  medium  of  the 


International  School  of  Art,  has  put  in- 
to practice  a constructive  movement 
which  must  modify  racial  prejudice.  It 
is  her  theory  that  the  hope  for  inter- 
nationalism lies  in  the  arts  unrestrained 
by  nationalastic  frontiers.  Hungarian 
art  reflects  the  Magyar  spirit,  but  en- 
joyment of  its  crafts  and  painting  ex- 
tends beyond  this  country’s  inadequate 
boundaries.  Polish  art,  survival  of  long 
years  of  oppression,  blossoms  forth  for 
the  world  to  admire  and  emulate.  Beauty 
that  emerges  from  the  heart  of  the  poet, 
the  musician,  the  craftsman,  the  painter 
speaks  a universal  language  to  those 
who  will  see  and  hear  and  feel  it — quite 
the  opposite  from  the  hope  of  the  sur- 
realists that  he  who  looks  will  see  no 
evil,  hear  no  evil,  speak  no  evil.  On 
this  theory  of  peace  through  art,  Miss 
Pratt  has  built  up  a unique  school. 

Miss  Pratt  has  worked  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary, 


Poland  and  Roumania  in  the 
founding  and  developing  of  the 
International  School  of  Art. 
She  has  watched  her  idea  grow 
from  its  original  inception  in 
a little  peasant  cottage  in  the 
High  Tatra  Mountains  in 
southern  Poland  where  she  had 
gone  to  paint,  through  discour- 
aging years  of  depression,  to 
a living  reality  in  which  she 
sees  students,  teachers,  artists 
organized  into  more  or  less 
homogeneous  groups  traveling 
through  these  peasant  countries 
sketch  (and  check)  book  in 
hand,  enjoying  the  delightful 
experiences  she  has  prepared 
for  them.  She  does  not  over- 
state when  she  says  . . . “The 
...  life  of  each  section  abounds 
in  peasant  festivals,  markets, 
garden  parties  on  large  estates, 
peasant  and  social  dances,  ten- 
nis and  horseback  riding.  These 
activities  are  but  a brilliant  and 
stimulating  background  for 
hours  of  studio  work.  Pleasure 
and  work  never  cease  to 
mingle.”  This  is  indeed  the 
new  education — education  for  a 
fuller  life,  a life  in  which  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  people 
of  other  countries  and  an  ad- 
miration for  their  work  grows 
apace  with  artistic  skill  and 
knowledge.  It  is  for  this  that 
Elma  has  built  her  castles  which 
have  turned  out  to  be,  not  an- 
cient remote  castles  in  Spain, 
but  very  tangible  ones  in 
Czecho  - Slovakia,  Hungary, 
Roumania  and  Poland,  occupied 
by  people  living  the  world  to- 
day. 

Elma  Pratt  not  only  makes 
friends  but  keeps  them.  Even 
those  who  may  seem  annoyed 
and  exasperated  for  a time  in- 
evitably become  staunch  pro- 
moters of  the  very  situations 
and  policies  they  may  previous- 
ly have  denied.  Her  contacts 
in  Europe  brought  to  her  the  friendship 
and  cooperation  of  people  of  interna- 
tional fame  who,  with  faith  in  the  sincer- 
ity of  her  purposes,  have  helped  to  fur- 
ther her  plans : Queen  Marie  of  Rou- 
mania, Count  Berchtold,  former  Austrian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baroness 
Hat-Vany  of  Hat-Van,  Hungary,  Count 
Komisky  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  President 
Masargk  and  his  daughter  Alice,  mem- 
bers of  the  former  polish  nobility.  She 
has  won  the  friendship  of  nobility  in 
other  than  the  titled  form— nobility  in 
the  arts.  These  are  the  designers  of  the 
Budapest  Royal  Opera  and  musicians  of 
the  National  Conservatory,  Mme.  Zlezney 
sculptress  of  Rome,  Professor  Cizek  of 
Vienna,  Hcrre  liege  of  Prague,  Mac 
Constantinescu  of  Bucharest.  She  feels 
that  in  creative  art  and  friends,  made  by 
those  working  together,  is  to  be  found 
the  “eau  de  vivre" ; in  helping  others  at- 
tain this  ideal  is  a service  to  mankind  it 
is  her  privilege  and  destiny  to  give. 
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The  scope  of  the  International  School 
of  Art  is  broad,  including  many  objec- 
tives beyond  that  of  student  education, 
which  in  itself  would  seem  a big  order. 
There  is  the  promoting  of  exhibitions  in 
museums  of  America,  such  as  Brooklyn, 
Cleveland,  and  Buffalo,  to  say  nothing  of 
Oberlin.  Selecting,  arranging,  assem- 
bling and  displaying  materials  has  been 
Miss  Pratt’s  work.  There  is  the  plan- 
ning and  distributing  of  traveling  exhibits, 
the  publishing  of  prints  and  cards,  the 
administering  of  educational  work  in  this 
country  through  the  ablest  instructors  in 
the  fields  of  poster  art,  design  and  crafts 
of  Europe.  For  operation  of  all  these 
phases  Miss  Pratt  herself  necessarily 
has  the  first  and  the  last  word.  Itiner- 
aries must  be  planned,  expenses  figured, 
books  kept  in  some  form,  conventions 
attended,  interviews  given,  letters  dic- 
tated— and  with  all  this  she  says,  "All  I 
want  is  a little  time  to  paint”,  and  she 
does  it,  picking  out  some  delightful  spo: 
to  which  those  less  daring  would  never 
dream  of  going. 

On  a sketching  trip  to  Tunis  Elma  dis- 
covered a charming  house  that  was  once 
the  home  of  an  Arabian  princess.  Here 
She  lived  for  a while,  working  and  paint- 
ing and  enjoying  the  tempo  and  friend- 
ships of  Mohammedan  people.  Perched 
high  on  a cliff  overlooking  the  blue 
Mediterranean  in  the  city  of  Sidi  Bon 
Said,  not  far  from  Tunis,  is  the  Cafe 
of  the  Lighthouse,  a cafe  for  the  dis- 
pensing of  tea  and  coffee  but  not  liquours, 
and  to  this  cafe  Elma  and  her  friends 
love  to  come,  sitting  on  the  terrace  under 
the  revolving  beams  of  light  from  the 
great  lamp  overhead  or  reclining  on  the 
low  seats  arranged  along  the  walls  inside 
the  cafe,  listening  to  the  story  told  by 
the  little  old  Arabian  narrator,  who 
every  three  weeks  entertains  his  listeners 
to  a tale  of  thrills  and  adventure,  with 
seemingly  no  beginning  and  no  end.  This 
is  in  the  manner  of  stories  told  in  old 
Arabian  Nights. 

So  must  the  story  of  Elma  Pratt’s  life 
be  told,  an  honest  story  that  seems  to 
have  no  beginning  and  no  end  in  sight, 
a story  of  adventures  on  a magic  carpet; 
of  romance  plenty;  of  a search  for  beauty 
and  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  an  ideal. 

It  is  a privilege  to  list  Elma  Pratt  as 
a personal  friend.  She  is  an  inspiration, 
her  work  an  enthusiasm.  That,  to  those 
who  know  her,  is  Elma  Pratt. 


AKRON  WOMEN'S  CLUB 

The  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Akron  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Shreffler  on 
December  twelfth. 

Mr.  Burton  Garlinghouse,  director  of 
choral  music  at  Akron  University,  pre- 


sented the  Buchtel  Singers  in  a pleasing 
program  of  Christmas  carols. 

Mrs.  Bertram  Mills,  vice-president  of 
the  national  organization  of  Story 
Leagues,  gave  a Christmas  story. 

A collection  of  money  and  canned  food 
was  taken  for  Christmas  baskets. 

After  adjournment,  the  hostess  served 
Christmas  Wassail  Cup,  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  holiday  spirit. 

* * * * 

A meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  of  Akron  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  twelfth,  in  the  West 
Congregational  Church. 

After  one  hundred  members  and  guests 
had  eaten  dinner  together,  they  were 
joined  in  the  auditorium  by  other  mem- 
bers and  guests. 

Mr.  Edwin  Brouse,  trustee  of  Ober- 
lin College,  gave  a resume  of  Professor 
Raymond  H.  Stetson’s  study  of  student 
and  alumni  personnel. 

Mrs.  Walter  Keith  sang  four  selec- 
tions. 

The  major  event  of  the  evening  was 
Mr.  R.  A.  Kirkpatrick's  lecture,  illus- 
trated with  slides  in  natural  color,  on  the 
Utah- Arizona  national  parks. 

* * * * 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  was  held  on  February 
thirteenth  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Stoller. 

Professor  Elmer  Ende  of  Akron  Uni- 
versity spoke  on  “Some  Poets  and  Some 
Tone  Poets.” 

Mrs.  James  Alpeter  played  several 
piano  selections. 

Mrs.  Earl  Derr  reported  on  Shansi 
Day  at  Oberlin,  and  spoke  briefly  about 
Mrs.  Lan  Hua  Liu  Yui,  in  whom  the 
Akron  club  is  especially  interested. 

After  adjournment  the  hostess  served 
tea. 

OBERLIN'S  OLDEST 
GRADUATE  DIES 

Mrs.  Lenira  Sloan  Langille,  Oberlin 
College’s  oldest  living  graduate,  died 
March  4 at  her  home  in  Meadvillc, 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four.  Mrs.  Langille  was  born  August 
28,  1842.  She  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1867  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  married  James 
FI.  Langille,  a member  of  her  college 
class.  Mrs.  Langille  retained  her 
mental  faculties  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death,  leaving  messages  for  her  chil- 
dren on  the  afternoon  of  her  death. 
Until  five  years  ago  Mrs.  Langille 
lived  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  she 
greatly  enjoyed  attending  the  annual 


Oberlin  Alumni  dinners.  She  had  been 
the  oldest  living  college  graduate  since 
November,  1936. 

DR.  SIDDALL  AND  DR. 
CHURCHILL  DIE  ON  MARCH  5 

Two  distinguished  alumni  of  Ober- 
lin died  on  March  5.  Dr.  Frederick 
Churchill  ’77,  a son  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Charles  FI.  Churchill  passed 
away  in  Seattle,  Washington,  the  city 
where  he  had  practiced  medicine  for 
many  years.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 

Griffiths,  survives  him. 

Dr.  William  A.  Siddall  died  on  the 
same  day  in  his  home  in  Aurora,  Ohio. 
He  had  retired  from  the  practice  of 
dentistry  on  December  1,  1936.  In 
1932  the  family  had  moved  front  East 
Cleveland  to  Aurora. 

Dr.  Siddall  was  born  in  1868,  the  son 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Siddall. 
After  spending  a few  years  in  the 
Oberlin  Academy  and  the  College  he 
entered  the  dental  office  of  his  father 
in  Oberlin  where  he  remained  until  he 
entered  the  Dental  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  moved 
his  practice  to  Cleveland  in  1892. 

He  was  a brother  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chailes  J.  Siddall,  the  late  George  B. 
Siddall,  a Cleveland  attorney,  the  late 
John  M.  Siddall  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  American  Magazine  and  Eugene 
Siddall,  a merchant  in  Wells,  Minn, 
who  survives  him.  His  wife  was  the 
former  Mary  I.  Beard  of  Oberlin. 
Their  four  children  are  Roger  of  New 
York,  Richard  of  Aurora,  Mrs.  Marion 
Dockhorn  of  Philadelphia  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Woodruff  of  Cleveland. 

Dr.  Siddall  was  active  in  the  various 
dental  societies  and  in  the  church.  He 
was  buried  on  March  8 in  Oberlin. 

MARY  E.  ELMORE  DIES 
ON  MARCH  14 

Friends  of  Mary  E.  Elmore  ’05  will 
be  shocked  to  hear  of  her  death  on 
Sunday,  March  14,  in  Brooklyn.  She 
had  gone  there  just  about  a week 
before  to  spend  a month  of  rest  at  her 
old  home.  Aside  from  being  tired 
from  the  strain  of  caring  for  her  sister, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Nelson,  who  had  died 
within  the  last  month  she  seemed  in 
usual  health  when  she  left  Oberlin. 

Miss  Elmore  was  a teacher  until  her 
retirement  about  twelve  years  ago 
when  she  came  from  Brooklyn  to  live 
in  Oberlin.  Her  years  here  have  been 
filled  with  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
L.L.S.  and  the  First  Church.  She  re- 
tired as  secretary  of  L.L.S.  just  this 
year. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Upton,  a sister,  survives 
her.  She  was  buried  in  Brooklyn. 
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Bell 


Women’s  Symposium 
Tremendous  Success 


EIGHTEEN  ALUMNAE  RETURN  TO  CAMPUS  TO  TALK  OF 
VOCATIONS  FOR  WOMEN  AND  COUNSEL  PRESENT  STUDENTS 


TN  THE  vernacular,  the  Women’s 
Symposium  went  over  with  a bang ! 
The  students,  the  alumnae,  the  faculty 
advisers,  all  worked  together  like  the 
President's  three  horse  team  without 
anybody  cracking  the  whip.  From  the 
opening  chapel  service  with  the  alumnae 
in  a long  row  on  the  platform  to  the  last 
cup  of  tea  on  Saturday  afternoon  the 
program  moved  smoothly,  happily  and 
profitably  for  everybody  concerned.  Vir- 
ginia Tuxill  Kyle  '28  set  the  stage  and 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  conference 
in  her  chapel  talk  on  Friday  noon. 

Although  newspapers  headlined  her 
text  as  “Have  your  career  and  baby  too  1” 
we  fail  to  find  that  statement  in  her 
speech  even  though  she  herself  is  an 
example  of  one  who  has  done  just  that. 
Her  talk  was  on  the  broader  subject  of 
change  in  the  occupational  picture  for 
women  in  the  last  fifty  years  and  the 
importance  of  adaptability  for  success  in 
any  field.  She  traced  the  history  of 
two  Oberlin  women  who  have  become 
prominent  in  widely  different  fields  and 
by  very  different  methods,  Anna  Louise 
Strong  and  Ruth  Alexander  Nichols,  the 
foremost  woman  writer  on  Communism 
and  the  foremost  photographer  of  chil- 
dren. Fifty  years  ago  women  had  to 
take  work  where  they  could  find  it,  which 
was  mostly  on  farms  or  in  factories. 
Today  there  is  no  field  which  is  not 
open  to  them  and  there  is  endless  op- 
portunity to  make  their  jobs  if  they 
“have  what  it  takes".  Training  is  nec- 
essary but  adaptability  is  most  impor- 
tant. 

Friday  afternoon  sectional  meetings 
were  held,  the  divisions  being : science 
and  public  health,  the  arts,  the  educa- 
tional field  and  the  group  work  field. 
Verna  Christophel  ’26,  M.D..  presented 
medicine  as  a vocation  in  the  first  field, 
Helen  Lehmann  ’25,  R.N.,  public  health 
nursing,  Madeline  Field  '25,  Ph.D.,  sci- 
entific research  and  Dorothy  Treat  '25, 
natural  history  museum  work ; the  arts 


were  represented  by  Ruth  Tracy  Millard 
'28,  creative  writing,  Dorothy  Radde 
Emery  ’22,  music  composition,  Marion 
Parsons  Robinson  T9,  dramatics  and 
Huddie  Johnson  '22,  concert  work;  in  the 
group  work  field  Virginia  Thatcher 
Hoecker  ’30  outlined  department  store 
personnel  work,  Virginia  Tuxill  Kyle  '28, 
vocational  guidance,  Myra  Woodruff  18, 
adult  education  and  child  guidance,  Alta 
Leesberg  Walker  ’32,  social  work  and 
Katharine  McCullough  ’32,  scouting  and 
camping;  in  the  fourth  division  Mary 
Ela  ’25  talked  upon  the  teaching  of  art, 
Catharine  Keyes  '27,  music  library  work, 
Harriet  Long  18,  library  work,  Martha 
Belnap  Smith  ’28,  archeology,  and  Dor- 
othy Bell  ’25,  progressive  education.  The 
group  work  section  attracted  the  largest 
number  of  students. 

That  evening  a brilliant  reception  was 
held  in  the  Art  Building  with  almost  a 
thousand  women  in  attendance. 

On  Saturday  morning  round  table  dis- 
cussions were  held  with  each  alumna 
meeting  with  the  girls  interested  in  her 
particular  field.  In  the  afternoon  a 
general  session  was  held  in  Warner  Hall. 
Mary  Ela  gave  a moving  talk  on  “Art 
in  the  Community,”  Myra  Woodruff  de- 
scribed the  types  of  parent  education 
which  are  being  undertaken  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Huddie  Johnson  spoke  on  edu- 
cating the  audience  to  understand  and 
appreciate  music  and  in  response  to  many 
requests  played  several  selections  on  the 
piano.  Marion  Parsons  Robinson  told 
of  her  pioneering  work  in  Denver  with 
speaking  choirs  which  is  really  a re- 
vival of  the  Greek  chorus.  Just  hearing 
her  tell  it  was  most  interesting  but  the 
real  thrill  came  when  she  demonstrated 
her  work  with  Miss  Nash  s class  which 
had  been  rehearsing  with  her  for  only  a 
few  hours. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  technique 
Please  turn  to  page  17 


Miss  Barnes,  Mrs.  Hatch,  Miss  Long 


Miss  McCullough,  June  Stockfisch, 
program  chairman 
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Reorganizing  Federal 
Administration 

By 

JOHN  D.  LEWIS 

A DISCUSSION  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S 
COMMITTEE  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT. 


ON  JANUARY  12  President  Roose- 
velt presented  to  Congress  with  his 
complete  approval  a report  on  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  report,*  which  the  President  justly 
described  as  “a  great  document  of  perma- 
nent importance,”  was  based  upon  ex- 
tensive research  directed  by  a committee 
of  three  of  the  country's  leading  students 
of  public  administration.  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick,  Oberlin  1914,  M.A.,  1915,  who 
is  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration  and  Eaton  Professor  of 
Municipal  Science  and  Administration 
at  Columbia  University,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  President’s  Committee. 
This  honor  he  shared  with  Mr.  Louis 
Brownlow,  Director  of  the  Public  Ad- 
ministration Clearing  House  of  Chicago, 
and  Professor  Charles  Merriam  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Gulick  has 
organized  numerous  important  surveys 
and  is  now  supervising  an  inquiry  into 
the  cost  of  education  in  the  State  of  New 
York : but  he  would  probably  agree  that 
no  survey  in  wdiich  he  has  participated 
has  been  so  important  as  this  one. 

The  report  discusses  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  federal  government, 
but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  either  dry 
or  mechanical.  It  is  a human  and  vital 
document  which  will  impress  every  think- 
ing reader  by  its  brilliant  discussion  of 
the  challenging  problems  involved  in 
managing  what  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  important  organization  furnishing 
services  to  the  American  people.  More 
than  that,  the  Report  is  brief  (47  pages) 
and  unusually  well  written.  The  Com- 
mittee seems  to  have  been  well  aware 
that  there  is  a large  audience  for  signifi- 
cant government  publications  if  they  can 
be  made  brief  and  readable. 

The  main  purpose  behind  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  is  “to  make 
our  Government  an  up-to-date,  efficient, 
and  effective  instrument  for  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  Nation.”  That  objective 
can  not  be  reached  so  long  as  substantial 
remnants  of  the  spoils  system  remain. 

Administrative  Management  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,"  Report 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Admini- 
strative Management;  presented  Jonuary 
8,  1937.  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C Price 
>5  cents. 


Therefore  the  Committee  makes  the 
sweeping  proposal  that  "the  merit  system 
should  be  extended  upward,  outward,  and 
downward  to  include  all  positions  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
except  those  which  are  policy-determining 
in  character.”  This  would  mean  the  ex- 
tension of  the  “classified”  civil  service  to 
cover  the  40  per  cent  of  federal  civilian 
employes  not  now  included,  and  would 
leave  for  political  appointment  the  small 
group  of  policy-determining  officers  re- 
sponsible for  the  control  of  the  admini- 
strative services.  This  group  would 
include  department  heads,  under  secre- 
taries and  assistant  secretaries,  members 
of  the  regulatory  commissions,  the  heads 
of  some  large  bureaus,  the  chief  diplo- 
matic posts,  and  “a  limited  number  of 
other  key  positions.” 

“The  United  States  Government 
offers  rates  of  pay  to  its  responsible 
political  officers  of  the  Cabinet  and  sub- 
Cabinet  grade  which  are  penurious  by 
any  realistic  standards  of  comparison,” 
says  the  Report.  Let  me  illustrate  by 
reference  to  executive  salaries  paid  by 
one  of  the  country’s  largest  corporations, 
a corporation  employing  less  than  25  per 
cent  as  many  workers  as  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1935,  26  executives  of  this  corporation 
received  salaries  and  commissions  of  over 
$50,000  each,  and  of  this  number  two 
were  in  the  $300,000  class,  eight  in  the 
$200,000  class,  and  five  in  the  $100,000 
class.  In  the  same  year,  top  executives 
in  the  Federal  Government,  excepting 
the  President,  received  salaries  ranging 
from  $8,000  to  $15,000,  The  Commitee 
does  not  recommend  that  the  Federal 
Government  try  to  compete  with  private 
industry,  but  it  does  recommend  modest 
increases  which  it  hopes  will  help  retain 
for  the  government  its  ablest  employes. 
It  recommends  that  “the  annual  salaries 
of  the  heads  of  executive  departments, 
under  secretaries,  and  assistant  secre- 
taries should  be  fixed  by  law  at  $20,000, 
$15,000,  and  $12,000  respectively,”  and 
that  salaries  in  the  highest  grades  of 
the  permanent  service  should  range  from 
$12,000  to  $15,000.  The  cost  of  such 
salary  increases,  the  Committee  says, 
would  amount  to  only  a fraction  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  annual  personnel  budget. 

The  Committee's  recommendations 
concerning  reorganization  of  the  admini- 
strative machinery  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment embody  suggestions  which  have 
neen  made  in  earlier  reports;  but  the 
whole  plan  presented  here  calls  for  a 
much  more  thorough  overhauling  than 
any  earlier  report  has  dared  suggest.  The 
need  to  systematize  and  simplify  admini- 
strative machinery  was  urged  upon  Con- 
gress by  Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Taft,  Wilson,  Harding,  and  Hoover. 
President  Taft's  Efficiency  and  Economy 
Commission  presented  its  report  in  1912 
and  a Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Reorganization  reported  in  1924.  Com- 
mittees of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  also  urged  consolidation 
and  simplification  of  the  administrative 
structure.  But  all  this  has  had  little 
result  so  far. 

The  chief  problems  here  are  those  of 
securing  clearly  defined  lines  of  responsi- 
bility and  preventing  wasteful  duplication 
of  effort.  The  necessity  for  action  on 
the  first  problem  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  present  there  are  “100  separately 
organized  establishments  and  agencies 
presumably  reporting  to  the  President.” 
These  include,  in  addition  to  the  ten 
executive  departments,  a bewildering  con- 
geries of  boards,  commissions,  admini- 
strations, authorities,  and  agencies  for 
whose  efficient  operation  the  President 
is  constitutionally  responsible.  The  need 
for  action  on  the  second  problem  was 
illustrated  in  1925  by  the  discovery  of 
eight  agencies  in  five  departments  deal- 
ing with  the  conservation  of  resources, 
and  fourteen  agencies  in  nine  departments 
engaged  in  public  works  construction  and 
engineering.  The  gradual  accretion  of 
new  administrative  duties  has  meant  the 
assignment  of  new  functions  to  old 
agencies  that  at  the  moment  happened  to 
be  equipped  to  deal  with  them,  or  the 
creation  of  new  agencies  that  never  found 
their  way  into  the  department  where  they 
belong.  Mr.  Hoover,  when  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  1925,  remarked  that  he 
found  the  brown  bears  were  under  the 
care  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  grizzly  bears  under  the  care  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  polat 
bears  left  to  him  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Constitution  makes  the  President 
responsible  for  the  whole  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  but  the  effec- 
tive supervision  and  direction  which  re- 
sponsibility implies  is  made  impossible  by 
the  existing  chaotic  structure.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends,  therefore,  that  all  ad- 
ministrative agencies  be  brought  within 
twelve  executive  departments,  the  ten 
existing  departments  plus  a Department 
of  Social  Welfare  and  a Department  of 
Public  Works.  This  reorganization  would 
be  accomplished  by  requiring  and  auth- 
orizing the  President  “to  determine  the 
appropriate  assignment  to  the  twelve  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  all  operating  ad- 
ministrative agencies.”  The  Report  does 
not  mention  the  recommendation  made 
in  the  reorganization  plan  of  1924  that 
the  Department  of  War  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  be  consolidated  into 
one  Department  of  Defense. 

Pleose  turn  the  page 
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One  of  the  most  original  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  is  that  dealing 
with  the  powerful  regulatory  commissions 
not  now  included  in  the  regular  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Although  the  President  appoints 
the  members  of  these  independent  com- 
missions, the  attempt  has  been  made,  as 
a matter  of  principle,  to  keep  them  free 
from  executive  control.  The  Committee 
maintains  that,  since  Congress  has  found 
no  effective  way  of  supervising  them,  and 
since  they  can  not  be  controlled  by  the 
President,  “they  constitute  a headless 
‘fourth  branch’  of  the  Government.”  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  such  com- 
missions are  not  simply  administrative 
commissions.  In  spite  of  our  theory  of 
separation  of  powers,  such  commissions, 
in  applying  general  legislative  policy  to 
specific  cases,  must  exercise  what 
amounts  to  judicial  power.  Believing 
that  the  same  men  should  not  be  obliged 
to  serve  both  as  prosecutors  and  as  judges, 
the  Committee  recommends  that  each 
regulatory  agency  be  divided  into  an 
administrative  section  and  a judicial  sec- 
tion. "The  administrative  section  would 
be  a regular  bureau  or  division  in  the 
department,  headed' by  a chief  with  career 
tenure  and  staffed  under  civil  service 
regulations.”  The  judicial  section,  inde- 
pendent of  the  department,  “would  sit  as 
an  impartial,  independent  body  to  make 
decisions  affecting  the  public  interest  and 
private  rights  upon  the  basis  of  the 
records  and  findings  presented  to  it  by 
the  administrative  section.”  . 

This  is  a novel  suggestion,  and  will 
probably  meet  opposition.  But  the.  Com- 
mittee presents  a well  reasoned  argument 
in  defense  of  its  recommendation,  and 
then  points  out  that  a division  of  function 
such  as  that  suggested  has  actually  been 
worked  out  in  practice  in  important 
regulatory  commissions. 

The  government  corporation  is  another 
type  of  agency  now  outside  the  reg- 
ular departmental  organizations.  Certain 
recently  organized  “governmental  cor- 
porations” will  be  familiar  to  all  readers: 
e.g.,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor- 
ation, the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpor- 
ation, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Of  this  type  there  are  now  90.  But 
there  are  also  almost  14,000  Federal 
“business  corporations”,  that  is,  govern- 
ment corporations  in  which  private  per- 
sons are  represented  through  stock 
ownership  and  board  membership.  These 
include  more  than  5,000  national  banks 
and  more  than  5,000  Federal  credit 
unions.  The  Committee  recommends 
that  supervisory  agencies  for  these  cor- 
porations be  set  up  in  the  appropriate 
departments,  and  suggests  that  the  super- 
visory agency  might  be  given  a “semi- 
autonomous  status”  in  the  department. 

Although  this  whole  program  of  re- 
organization looks  toward  clearly  defined 
and  centralized  responsibility,  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  attempt  to  freeze  all  ad- 
ministrative agencies  into  one  prescribed 
mould.  As  suggested  above,  the  Com- 
mittee recognizes  the  necessity  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  autonomy  for  agencies 
handling  different  types  of  functions.  It 


sees,  too,  the  need  for  territorial  de- 
centralization in  the  organization  of  cer- 
tain agencies.  But,  more  important  than 
this,  it  recognizes  also  the  necessity  for 
continuous  investigation  of  problems  of 
personnel  and  organization.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  seems  to  be  the  natural 
center  for  such  activity.  It  is  already 
a central  control  agency,  and  was  charged 
by  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the 
organization  and  operation  of  adminis- 
trative agencies.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Bureau  be  given  an  op- 
erating appropriation  adequate  to  develop 
this  function  so  that  it  may  become  "a 
clearing  house  and  consultation  center 
for  administrative  research  carried  on  in 
the  departments.”  The  Committee  finds 
also  that  "there  is  among  governmental 
agencies  great  need  for  a coroner  to  pro- 
nounce them  dead,  and  for  an  undertaker 
to  dispose  of  the  remains.”  The  process 
of  reducing  or  liquidating  agencies  which 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  would  be 
facilitated  by  continuous  investigation  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Civil  Service  Board,  which  would 
be  a supervisory  commission  rather  than 
an  administrative  commission  like  the 
present  Civil  Service  Commission,  would 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  by  investigation  and  reports 
on  personnel  administration. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  recent 
innovations  in  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  National  Resources  Board  set  up 
by  Executive  order  in  1934.  This  board 
was  directed  “to  prepare  and  present  to 
the  President  a program  and  plan  of 
procedure  dealing  with  the  physical, 
social,  governmental,  and  economic  as- 
pects of  public  policies  for  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  land,  water,  and  other 
national  resources ; and  such  related  sub- 
jects as  may  from  time  to  time  be  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  President.”  The 
Committe  recommends  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  National  Resources  Board  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
without  salary  and  with  indefinite  terms. 
This  board  would  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  hundreds  of  state,  local,  and 
interstate  planning  agencies  now  engaged 
in  investigating  and  outlining  policies 
covering  land  use,  forest  resources,  water 
resources,  “and  social  needs  in  general." 
This  cooperation  the  Committee  regards 
as  an  important  guarantee  against  over- 
centralization  in  government  planning. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  National  Resources  Board 
(as  well  as  of  state  and  local  planning 
boards)  is  merely  advisory.  Decisions 
on  national  policy  must,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 

To  believe  that  the  whole  plan  pre- 
sented in  this  Report  will  be  accepted 
cheerfully  and  quickly  would  be  unduly 
optimistic.  The  Committee  develops  so 
convincingly  its  argument  concerning  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  administrative  efficiency  that 
few  opponents  have  been  able  to  discover 
in  the  plan  any  dangerous  increase  of 
presidential  power.  Instead  there  seems 
to  be  a general  acceptance  of  the  Com- 
mittee's argument  that  the  changes  pro- 


posed would  increase  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  to  Congress.  Op- 
position has,  however,  already  arisen  to 
the  Committee's  proposal  to  remove  from 
the  Comptroller-General  the  power  of 
passing  on  all  federal  expenditures,  and 
to  leave  to  this  official  simply  the  function 
and  the  name  of  Auditor-General.  But 
a careful  consideration  of  the  reasoning 
behind  this  recommendation  should  con- 
vince any  fair-minded  critic  that  there 
is  far  more  danger  in  the  present  “un- 
constitutional assumption  of  executive 
power”  by  a Comptroller-General  who 
is  subject  to  no  audit  but  his  own.  The 
Committee  s proposal  places  financial 
responsibility  squarely  on  the  Executive; 
but,  by  its  plans  for  making  available  to 
Congress  an  independent  audit  of  gov- 
ernment expenditures  at  short  notice,  it 
effectively  restores  the  ultimate  super- 
vision of  government  spending  to  the 
legislature. 

Critics  have  protested  also  that  they 
“see  no  saving  in  sight.”  It  is  true  that 
the  Committee  does  not  believe  in  “econ- 
omy by  slashing”  at  governmental  agen- 
cies, nor  does  it  attempt  to  estimate  im- 
mediate saving's  in  terms  of  dollars.  Its 
principal  aim  is  efficient  administration. 
Reorganization,  extension  of  the  merit 
system,  and  the  other  changes  summar- 
ized above,  it  regards  as  necessary  to  ef- 
ficient operation,  and  therefore  economi- 
cal. The  Committee  argues  also  that 
bringing  all  existing  agencies  within  the 
regular  departments  will  facilitate  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  over-inflated 
and  unnecessary  agencies. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Re- 
port deserve  quotation. 

"...  The  really  imminent  danger  now 
is  that  our  democracy  . . . may  be  led 
by  false  or  mistaken  guides  to  place  (its) 
trust  in  weak  and  faltering  inaction, 
which  in  the  bitter  end  runs  to  futility 
and  defeat  ....  We  face  and  will 
master  the  critical  tasks  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  readjustment  of  many  tangled 
parts  of  our  national  life  on  many  new 
frontiers  . . . Honesty  and  courage 
alone  are  not  enough  . . . Intelligence, 
vision,  fairness,  firmness,  and  flexibility 
are  required  in  an  assembled,  competent, 
strong  organization  of  democracy.  To 
falter  at  this  point  is  fatal.  A weak  ad- 
ministration can  neither  advance  nor  re- 
treat successfully — it  can  merely  muddle. 

Mr.  Lewis  '28  is  assistant  professor 
of  Political  Science.  He  returned  to 
Oberlin  in  1 935- 


ADDITION  TO 
CARNEGIE  LIBRARY 


The  Library  has  just  acquired  a small 
rather  bound  volume  to  be  prized  for 
Is  associations.  On  the  fly-leaf  is 
enned  in  faded  ink  “John  .1.  Shiphcrd 
rom  his  very  dear  brother  F.  Shipherd. 
)n  the  title  page  is  stamped  “J.  J-  Shtp- 
erd.”  Thus  we  can  be  doubly  sure  that 
Jones  on  the  Trinity”  (printed  in  18181 
.■as  owned  and  valued  by  the  Founder  of 
tberlin.  It  comes  to  the  Library  as  a 
ift  from  Mrs.  Mead  Petty  of  Henrietta. 
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"BILL"  ZWICK  DIES 

Friends  of  Clemence  Zwick  were 
grieved  to  learn  on  March  1st  of  his 
death  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  “Bill”  had 
been  suffering  from  a rheumatic  heart 
condition  since  last  spring  and  had  given 
up  his  coaching  at  Lakewood  High 
School  in  order  to  recover  his  strength. 

‘‘Bill”  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  athletes  of  the  middle 
twenties  having  played  football  in  1923, 
1925  and  captaining  the  team  in  his  senior 
year  1926.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
basketball  team  during  his  senior  year. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin  in  1927, 
Zwick  became  assistant  coach  at  New 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  two  years 
and  from  then  on  to  his  coming  to  Lake- 
wood  last  year  has  been  coach  at  Grand- 
view Heights  High  School  just  outside 
of  Columbus. 

HAROLD  WOOD  BECOMES 
WESLEYAN  ATHLETIC  HEAD 

Harold  S.  Wood,  of  the  class  of  1923, 
received  word  on  February  26t'h  of  his 
appointment  to  the  position  of  Director 
of  Athletics  at  Wesleyan  University 
at  Middletown,  Conn.  In  this  position 
Wood  is  succeeding  Dr.  F.dgar  Fauver 
who  is  to  spend  his  entire  time  with  his 
duties  as  College  Physician. 

Wood  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1923, 
having  made  his  varsity  letters  in  foot- 
ball, basketball  and  track  for  two  years. 
After  graduating  from  Oberlin,  Wood 
spent  a short  time  in  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  then 
went  to  Ohio  State  where  he  has  been 
Director  of  Intramural  Athletics. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Wood 
is  the  fifth  Oberlin  man  to  be  trained 
at  Ohio  State  and  then  go  into  a position 
of  Director  of  Athletics.  The  others 
were  O.  C.  Bird  17,  now  of  Ohio  Uni- 


ATHLETICS 

versity;  Darwin  Hinman  ’26,  now  of  the 
University  of  Missouri;  H.  G.  Metcalf 
'25,  now  of  Peabody  College  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. ; and  Dr.  J.  FI.  Nichols  ’ll,  now 
of  Oberlin  College. 

When  Wood  goes  to  Wesleyan  he  will 
be  working  with  two  other  Oberlin  men : 
Edgar  Fauver  '99  and  Fritz  Martin  ’20. 


SWIMMING 

After  getting  through  with  the  ill 
effects  of  a late  start  in  swimming  the 
Oberlin  team  came  through  the  month  of 
February  with  flying  colors. 

Their  victories  include  the  meets  with 
Wittcnburg,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Allegheny 
and  Wooster.  They  lost  to  Case  in  a 
close  meet  and  to  Rochester,  one  of  the 
strongest  aggregations  in  the  east. 

The  superiority  of  this  year's  team 
over  that  of  years  gone  by  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  school  records  were 
broken  in  all  events  excepting  the  50  and 
100  yard  free  style.  Francis  Tucker 
broke  the  220  and  440  free  style  records, 
Fisher  the  back  stroke,  and  Fauver  the 
breast  stroke.  The  record  went  by  the 
boards  in  both  the  free  style  and  medley 
records. 

Oberlin  was  not  able  to  duplicate  her 
1936  victory  in  the  Ohio  Conference  how- 
ever, having  to  content  themselves  with 
a third  place.  Case  and  Kenyon  won  the 
first  two  places. 


BASKETBALL 

Ashland  at  Oberlin 

Due  to  Marietta’s  inability  to  get  out 
of  the  flood  district  and  play  Ashland  and 
Oberlin,  the  Yeomen  took  on  Ashland 
and  won  their  first  game  of  the  year. 
The  Oberlin  men  had  the  game  well 
in  hand  after  the  first  few  minutes  of 
play  and  with  Mytinger  and  Reed  scor- 
ing eleven  points  apiece,  and  Cooper 
scoring  ten  points  the  Yeomen  ended 
up  on  the  long  end  of  a 40-28  score. 


Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Oberlin 

The  Battling  Bishops  baffled  the  But- 
lerites  by  brilliant  ball-passing  by  a score 
of  39  to  24.  Although  Dutch  Mytinger 
lead  the  scoring  with  twelve  points,  the 
center  of  attention  was  upon  McAdams 
and  his  brilliant. ball  handling  and  shoot- 
ing. The  Yeomen  took  the  lead  at  the 
start  but  were  soon  passed  and  trailed 
the  rest  of  the  game. 

The  Eastern  Trip 

The  Oberlin  basketball  team  traveled 
east  to  gain  a victory  and  take  a loss. 
Mytinger  was  Oberlin’s  high  scorer  at 
Buffalo  as  the  Yeomen  won  their  second 
victory  45  to  24.  Oberlin  was  able  to 
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Editor, 

Dan  Kinsey 

hold  the  Buffalo  scoring  down  with  the 
exception  of  Townsend,  six  foot-eight 
center. 

Rochester  jumped  into  an  early  lead 
to  defeat  the  Oberlinites  47  to  36  in  the 
second  game  on  the  trip.  Oberlin  rallied 
near  the  end  of  the  game  but  fell  short 
of  overtaking  the  Rochester  men.  My- 
tinger and  Cooper  were  high  scoring 
men  for  the  Yeomen,  gathering  ten  points 
apiece. 

Wittenberg  at  Oberlin 

Taking  an  early  lead,  the  Wittenberg 
five  lead  the  Oberlin  men  25  to  15  at  the 
end  of  the  half  and  51  to  35  at  the  final 
gun.  Sundburg,  the  visiting  forward, 
lead  the  scoring  with  9 field  goals  and 
1 foul,  totaling  19  points  in  all.  Mytinger 
again  lead  the  Butlerites  with  ten  points. 

Oberlin  at  Muskingum 

The  league  leading  Muskingum  five 
held  the  Oberlinites  to  four  field  goals 
all  of  which  were  scored  in  the  second 
half  of  the  game  to  defeat  them  by  a 
score  of  29  to  15.  Of  the  four  baskets 
scored  Mestrezat  secured  three,  making 
himself  high  scorer  with  eight  points  in 
all. 

Oberlin  at  Case 

Oberlin  played  one  of  its  best  games 
of  the  season  at  Cleveland,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  with  the  undefeated  Case 
five  and  they  came  out  on  the  short  end 
of  a 52-31  score.  Reed  scored  most  for 
Oberlin  making  two  baskets  and  five 
free  throws. 

Oberlin  at  Mount  Union 

Oberlin  held  the  Mount  Unioners  down 
for  the  first  half  of  their  game,  coming 
off  the  floor  on  the  short  end  of  a 20-17 
score.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
second  half  the  Alliance  boys  pulled  away, 
defeating  the  Butlerites  45-28.  Mytinger 
was  again  high  scorer  for  the  Yeomen, 
gathering  eleven  points  during  the  fray. 

Denison  at  Oberlin 

By  a score  of  34-31  Oberlin  defeated 
Denison  for  their  third  win  of  the  sea- 
son. As  the  score  indicates  it  was  the 
closest  contest  which  the  Butlerites 
played. 

Reserve  at  Oberlin 

Oberlin  lost  to  Western  Reserve  by  a 
score  of  28  to  42  in  the  final  game  of  an 
unsuccessful  season.  Even  though  the 
game  waS'not  close  except  upon  one  oc- 
casion, it  Was'  exciting  and  the  Yeomen 
showed  a better  defense  against  one  of 
the  strongest  teams  in  Ohio. 

Please  turn  to  page  14 
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COUNCIL  MEETINGS 
CONTINUED 

JUNIOR  COUNCIL  DROPS 
ALUMNI  CLUB  PLAN 

The  morning  meeting  of  the  Junior 
Council  resulted  in  several  recommenda- 
tions to  the  General  Council  which  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  latter  group. 
The  first  resolution  pertained  to  the 
Alumni  Club  Plan  and  advised  dropping 
the  plan  for  the  present  because  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  College's  housing  policy, 
the  scarcity  of  adaptable  houses,  the 
lack  of  spontaneity  for  the  plan  and  diffi- 
culty of  adjusting  the  mechanics  of  the 
plan  to  the  present  changing  picture. 

The  next  three  recommendations  of  the 
Junior  Council  concerned  the  Alumni 
Trustees.  First,  that  there  be  published 
in  the  Magazine  biographical  data  about 
the  nominees  for  the  coming  election ; 
second,  that  the  Alumni  Association  nom; 
nate  the  candidates  through  a nominating 
committee  and  the  names  thus  selected 
be  submitted  to  the  alumni  in  the  present 
manner;  third,  that  the  alumni  trustees 
be  invited  to  be  present  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  June. 

The  proposal  that  the  terminology 
“Winter  Homecoming”  be  changed  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  final  resolutions  that 
the  minutes  of  all  business  sessions  of 
the  Council  be  sent  to  all  members  and 
that  the  Alumni  Magazine  carry  ade- 
quate and  frequent  information  about  the 
College  in  the  matters  of  endowment  and 
fiscal  needs,  were  accepted. 

ALUMNI-SENIOR  STAG 

The  final  event  of  the  Homecoming 
weekend  was  the  Alumni-Senior  Stag. 
The  alumni  and  host  seniors  were  guests 
of  the  Association  for  dinner  at  the  Inn 
and  discussion  groups  were  formed  after 
dinner  for  the  informal  give  and  take 
on  the  subjects  of  business,  law,  medi- 
cine, social  work,  advertising  and  teach- 
ing. So  eager  were  the  seniors  and  so 
willing  the  alumni  that  some  of  the  ses- 
sions lasted  very  late.  An  editorial  in 
the  Review  commended  the  stag  in  the 
following  words : 

“To  Seniors,  not  a little  anxious 
for  some  encouragement  and  guidance 
before  stepping  out  of  Oberlin  next 


June,  the  second  vocational  stag  with 
alumni  last  Monday  night,  mixing  gen- 
uine fellowship  with  much-desired  job 
tips,  was  definitely  stimulating.  Alum- 
ni representing  many  professions  were 
anxious  to  inform  senior  men  about 
the  qualifications  and  possibilities  of 
their  fields,  and  seniors  were  eager  to 
listen.  Patiently,  the  alumni  answered 
as  well  as  they  could  all  questions  that 
were  asked,  knowing  from  their  own 
college  experiences  how  very  anxious 
seniors  were  to  grasp  any  tips  that 
might  make  their  search  for  positions 
successful.  The  graduates  from  classes 
of  old  and  new  Oberlin  were  optimistic, 
assuring  seniors  that  job-hunting  was 
not  too  difficult. 

To  Miss  Virginia  Van  Fossan,  resi- 
dent alumni  secretary,  who  had  charge 
of  the  arrangements,  goes  the  gratitude 
of  the  men  of  the  senior  class  and  of 
the  men  of  classes  yet  to  gain  by  this 
fellowship.  Recently  Miss  Van  Fossan 
has  announced  a counselor  plan  under 
which  alumni  in  many  different  profes- 
sions have  agreed  to  spare  some  of 
their  time  to  personally  advise  seniors, 
and  to  help  them — within  limits — to 
discover  and  pursue  the  work  for  which 
they  have  prepared. 

Both  of  these  arrangements — the 
stag  and  the  counselor  plan — serve  to 
cement  undergraduate  and  graduate 
ties,  a very  necessary  and  much-needed 
bond  for  Oberlin.  The  co-operation  of 
alumni  has  been  given,  the  arrange- 
ments having  been  made  by  the  local 
alumni  office ; with  seniors — now  and 
later — rests  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram.” 

Alumni  who  cooperated  enthusiastically 
were:  Ray  Hengst  '20,  Clare  Vrooman 
T5,  Louis  Peirce  ’28,  Edward  Heald  '07, 
Dr.  Edwin  Harmon  '23,  George  Vraden- 
burg  TO,  Anthony  Cerveny  ’27,  Harlan 
Parker  T7,  Hugh  Cameron  T4,  Andrew 
Watters  ’28,  Frank  Percy  '33,  Trafton 
Dye  '06,  Richard  Davis  ’32,  Other  alumni 
guests  included : William  Seaman  ’24, 
Lawrence  McPhee  ’22,  Allen  Bailey  ’36 
and  Ralph  Andrews  ’25.  Senior  hosts 
included:  Herbert  Van  Meter,  Richard 
Wickenden,  Craig  Borden,  Paul  Cooper, 
Tom  Lewis,  Roger  Hamilton,  Fred 
Brewster,  Larry  Gill,  Richard  Hack, 
George  Gantz,  Randall  Bellows,  Sherman 
Dye,  Robert  Wood  and  Walter  Richards. 


GLEN  GRAY  MEMORIAL 
BASKETBALL  GAME 

Oberlin  defeated  Oberlin  in  such  a way 
that  Oberlin  really  did  not  lose,  for  the 
Alumni  had  nothing  to  lose  at  the  Glen 
Gray  Game  on  February  20th.  It  was 
one  of  those  games  where  no  one  really 
cared  much  about  the  outcome  of  the 
game  but  came  to  watch  the  old  and  new 
come  together  for  friendly  combat.  From 
the  score  sheet  it  looks  like  the  Alumni 
were  more  friendly  than  the  Varsity  for 
the  Varsity  scored  23  field  goals  and  no 
fouls  while  the  Alumni  garnered  13  field 
goals  and  8 fouls.  Perhaps  they  were 
cleverer  in  the  old  days. 

While  only  the  younger  of  the  older 
played  in  the  game  many  old-timers 
dressed  to  adorn  the  bench  and  to  shoot 
baskets  between  halves.  There  were 
seventeen  in  all,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  number  ever  to  return  to  the 
annual  game  given  in  memory  of  “Crip” 
Gray.  Those  who  returned  are  listed 
below : 

Dick  Baetz  ’36,  Bruce  Brickley  ’34, 
Carl  Brickley  ’31,  Bill  Cameron  ’36,  Russ 
Lampson  ’34,  John  Landis  ’20,  Joe  Smith 
’33,  Rog  Sperry  ’35,  Joe  Stocker  ’24, 
John  Olmstead  ’06,  George  Vradenburg 
TO,  Lysle  Butler  ’25,  Bert  Laird  ’33, 
Bunny  Spangler  ’33,  Bob  Kilmer  ’32, 
Mark  Kalbfieisch  T6,  and  John  Allens- 
worth  ex’34. 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


On  February  27,  1937,  seven  students 
petitioned  the  Oberlin  faculty  for  a sing- 
ing society  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  "sacred  music”  in  the  swampy  half- 
cleared  opening  in  the  Western  Reserve. 

One  hundred  years  later  to  a day  the 
curtain  rang  down  on  the  second  night 
of  "Arabesque”  the  student  written  all- 
male musical  comedy  which  was  the  first 
production  of  the  Oberlin  Mummers 
Club. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  draw  an 
analogy ; but  it  is  a coincidence.  The 
epoch  making  history  of  the  Musical 
Union  is  recounted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Leaders  of  this  organization  are 
making  no  effort  at  the  present  time  to 
celebrate  the  centenary ; however,  there 
are  plans  afoot  to  present  Wolf-Ferarri’s 
"The  New  Life"  with  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra  on  Sunday,  May  16. 

To  return  to  “Arabesque"  and  the 
Mummers  Club,  we  must  give  credit  to 
the  group  who  saw  this  production 
through  a troublesome  time.  Caught  be- 
tween several  fires,  the  executive  board 
overcame  the  obstacles  to  give  Oberlin 
something  which  it  has  lacked  for  several 
seasons.  The  fourteen  hundred  odd  per- 
sons who  comprised  the  two  nights’ 
audiences  insured  the  financial  success 
of  the  first  production  in  addition  to  get- 
ting a kick  out  of  the  antics  of  the  fe- 
“male"  performers,  as  one  writer  has 
put  it.  In  passing,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  even  though  women  were 
excluded  from  the  stage,  they  played 
a real  part  in  training  the  dancers,  de- 
signing the  costumes  and  stage  settings, 
to  say  nothing  of  deftly  applying  the 
cosmetics. 

Singing  pays  1 So  the  Mummers  dis- 
covered and  so  did  the  quartet  of  con- 
servatory men  who  for  a Washington’s 
Birthday  lark  journeyed  down  to  Ada, 
Ohio,  to  sing  in  a Welsh  Eisteddfod. 
Coached  by  Professor  Brcckenridge,  the 
group  composed  of  Tom  Edwards,  Lloyd 
Linder,  Glessner  Griffin,  and  Ben  Tufts 
ran  off  with  first  prize  of  twenty  dollars. 
Edwards  and  Griffin  then  proceeded  to 
sing  themselves  into  first  prize  and  ten 
dollars  for  the  duet  group.  To  top  off 
the  day,  Edwards  tied  for  first  place 
among  the  tenors  to  the  tune  of  seven 
dollars  and  a half.  The  total,  readers, 
is  $37.50 — almost  better  than  a bank  night 
win. 

A CAPPELLA  TO  TOUR 

Continuing  along  musical  lines,  alumni 
in  three  sections  of  the  country  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  three  dif- 
ferent Oberlin  organizations  which  will 
be  traveling  during  the  next  month.  The 
A Cappella  Choir  has  completed  arrange- 
ments for  its  first  tour  into  the  mid-west 
during  Spring  Vacation.  Director  Olaf 
Christiansen  will  take  his  group  of  45 
voices  to  Fremont,  Luthern  Church,  3:45, 
March  28  and  Toledo,  First  Congrega- 


tional at  8:00:  Benton  Harbor,  First  Con- 
gregational, March  29;  La  Port,  Ind., 
High  School,  March  30;  DeKalb,  111. 
First  Congregational,  8:00  (same  day); 
Whitcfish  Bay,  Henry  Clay  Junior  High, 
March  31  ; Wauwatosa  High  School, 
April  1 ; Rockford,  111.  Court  St.  Meth- 
odist, 8:00,  April  2;  Oak  Park,  111.,  First 
Congregational,  April  4 ; Warsaw,  Ind. 
High  School,  morning  and  Elkhart  Pres- 
byterian Church,  April  5.  All  evening 
concerts  are  at  eight  o’clock. 

WOMEN'S  GLEE  CLUB 
WILL  TRAVEL  SOUTH 

At  the  same  time,  the  Women’s  Glee 
Club  which  is  in  its  19th  season  will  make 
a thousand-mile  swing  through  southern 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
"Jack"  Wirkler,  director,  has  announced 
engagements  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  March 
26,  open  date  March  27 ; Ashland,  Ky., 
March  28;  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  March 
29;  Morehead,  Ky.,  March  30;  Lexington, 
Ky.,  March  31 ; Berea,  Ky.  and  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  Paris,  Ky.,  and  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  April  2 ; Hamilton,  Ohio,  April  3 ; 
Dayton  (afternoon)  and  Troy,  Ohio 
(evening),  April  4;  Springfield  and 
Shelby,  Ohio,  April  5.  This  is  the 
itinerary — most  of  it  through  the  area 
which  was  hardest  hit  by  the  floods  of 
January  and  now  the  country  will  no 
doubt  suffer  its  second  catastrophe  of 
the  year  with  a trail  of  broken  hearts. 

The  third  organization  will  not  be  on 
the  road  so  long.  In  fact  the  Conserva- 
tory orchestra  directed  by  Maurice  Kes- 
sler has  made  arrangements  for  only  one 
concert  at  any  distance  from  Oberlin. 
They  will  play  in  Stambaugh  Auditor- 
ium, Youngstown  on  the  evening  of  April 
18  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mennenchor 
of  that  city.  The  orchestra  during  March 
was  to  play  a concert  in  Lorain  on  the 
15th  under  the  auspices  of  the  Musical 
Art  Society,  and  a second  one  in  Oberlin 
on  March  23. 

DEBATERS  GO  EAST 

Alumni  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  note  that  one 
team  of  women  debaters  and  one  team 
of  men  debaters  are  planning  to  invade 
the  east  the  latter  part  of  March.  On 
the  26th  and  27th.  the  men’s  team  will 
face  Williams  and  Harvard  respectively; 
and  on  the  19th  the  women’s  team  was  to 
match  arguments  with  American  Univer- 
sity. 1 he  men  are  debating  on  "Econ- 
omic Internationalism”  and  the  women 
on  “Cooperatives.” 

Before  turning  to  the  events  of  the 
month  past,  we  pause  to  recommend  the 
next  Dramatic  Association  production, 
Merton  Hodge’s  "The  Wind  and  the 
Rain  which  was  given  in  Finney  Chapel 
on  March  19  and  20.  Based  on  life  in  a 
Scotch  university  town,  the  comedy  was 
being  presented  for  the  first  time  in  this 


section  of  the  country.  Stanton  Mc- 
Laughlin is  the  director. 

Speakers  have  been  numerous  on  the 
campus  during  February  and  early 
March.  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Society  at  several  meet- 
ings on  March  1.  His  daughter,  Philoine, 
is  a freshman.  Miss  Rose  Terlin,  na- 
tional socio-economic  secretary  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Reverend  D.  W. 
Boddy  of  the  Westminster  Church  in 
Milwaukee  were  here  for  two  different 
day  conferences  the  same  week.  James 
Myers,  Industrial  Secretary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Churches  described  the 
“inhuman  speed”  on  the  assembly  lines 
of  the  auto  factories  which  lead  to  the 
General  Motors  Strike  in  a talk  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  Sir  George  Paish,  English 
Economist  and  governor  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  spent  a day  on  the 
campus  on  February  12.  Because  of  the 
Women’s  Symposium,  Paish  did  not  make 
any  public  appearances.  Mrs.  Howard 
Thurman  Cons.  ’26,  who  made  a pilgrim- 
age to  India  last  year,  spoke  several 
times  on  February  18  and  19.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Dibelius,  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
was  here  at  the  same  time  for  a special 
Haskell  lecture  series.  Sir  Hubert  Ames, 
for  12  years  treasurer  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  spoke  on  February  26  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Peace  Society  on 
“The  Bubbling  Cauldron  of  Central 
Europe.” 

The  current  month  saw  the  conclusion 
of  the  Conservatory  Artist  recital  series 
with  the  third  appearance  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  on  March  5,  this  time 
under  the  direction  of  Georges  Enesco, 
eminent  Hungarian  composer  and  con- 
ductor. Beveridge  Webster,  youthful 
American  pianist,  gave  a recital  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  Nathan  Milstein,  Russian 
violinist,  gave  a brilliant  performance 
on  February  14. 

Two  athletic  events  which  were  sched- 
uled for  March  were  the  ninth  annual 
Intramural  Festival  on  March  12  and 
the  Yale- Princeton  classic  set  for  March 
18.  Herbert  Weinberg,  Cleveland  senior, 
was  managing  the  first  event  in  which  180 
men  were  to  engage  in  15  events.  Mar- 
garet Stanion,  senior  from  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  was  making  the  arrangements  for 
the  Y-P  as  were  miscellaneous  groups 
of  men  who  had  their  own  “plans". 
Captain  of  the  Yale  team  was  Betty 
Campbell  '37.  and  for  Princeton,  Suzanne 
Rohn,  also  ’37. 

Imminent  too  were  the  Student  Council 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Women’s  League.  W.  A.  A. 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  elections  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  editors  of  the  three  publi- 
cations. But  with  Lloyd  s of  London 
out  of  telephoning  distance,  and  the 
Oracle  of  Delphos  having  failed  us,  we 
wait  the  May  Magazine  to  bring  results. 
Until  then  we  enjoy  a month’s  vacation 
thanks  to  the  Literary  supplement. 
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A HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,  when 
-GY  Oberlin  was  but  a scattering  of  log 
cabins  and  very  new  and  ugly  frame 
buildings  in  a stumpy  clearing  of  three 
or  four  hundred  acres — a hundred  years 
ago,  the  Oberlin  choral  society  now 
known  as  the  Musical  Union  was  founded. 
At  the  beginning  it  was  called  the  Ober- 
lin Musical  Association,  but  in  1856  its 
name  was  officially  changed  to  the  Ober- 
lin Choir  and  in  1860  to  the  Oberlin 
Musical  Union.  These  changes  in  name 
in  no  way  denote  any  lack  of  continuity : 
they  do  not  mark  any  particular  changes 
in  policy,  purpose,  character  or  constitu- 
ency. The  society  has  always  been  a 
students’  society,  though  in  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  a 
considerable  number  of  faculty  and 
townsmen  were  members,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  devoted  primarily  to  the  sing- 
ing of  “sacred  music.” 

It  was  on  February  27th,  1837  that 
seven  Oberlin  students  addressed  a peti- 
tion to  the  faculty  asking  permission  to 
organize  a musical  society : 

To  the  Faculty  of  the  O.fberlin]  C. 
[ollegiate]  Institute  Beloved  Instruc- 
tors ; 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  a 
number  of  students,  who  feel  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  Sacred  Music, 
present  the  following  requests — 

1st.  That  a Society  may  be  formed 
whose  object  shall  be  to  elevate  the 
standard,  and  improve  the  style  of 
church  music  in  this  Institution. 

2nd.  That  a committee  of  three  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Faculty  to  examine 
individuals,  and  to  recommend  those, 
who  possess  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, as  worthy  of  membership;  and 
that  no  one  unless  thus  recommended, 
be  permitted  to  belong  to  the  Society — 
3rd.  We  feel  that  without  the  hearty 
approval  and  cooperation  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, we  cannot,  we  wish  not  to  do 
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any  thing.  If,  therefore,  they  can 
recommend  the  formation  of  a Soc. 
[iety]  as  above  requested,  and  sustain 
it  when  formed,  we  further  ask  that 
they  would  manifest  the  same  publicly 
to  the  students,  that  nothing  may  ap- 
pear to  be  done  clandestinely. 

The  petition  is  signed  by  William  Mar- 
vin, a preparatory  student  from  Walton, 
New  York;  James  A.  Preston  of  Clari- 
don,  a college  senior,  a member  of  the 
first  college  graduating  class  of  1837 
and,  later,  a missionary  to  Jamaica; 
Charles  Adams  of  Michigan,  another 
senior  and  actually  the  first  person  to 
receive  an  Oberlin  degree ; Samuel  A. 
Rawson  of  Avon,  a theolog;  John  Dodd 
and  William  Evarts,  also  theological  stu- 
dents and  both  New  Yorkers,  and  Wil- 
liam W.  Wright  of  Tallmadge,  a college 
junior. 

On  March  1,  1837  the  faculty  acted 
favorably  upon  this  petition  and  ap- 
pointed William  Marvin,  James  A.  Pres- 
ton and  George  Nelson  Allen  to  examine 
candidates  for  membership.  The  suc- 
cessful applicants  met  on  March  15th 
and  adopted  the  name  Oberlin  Musical 
Association  and  a constitution  presented 
by  Mr.  Allen. 

This  association  in  Oberlin  was  but 
part  of  a widespread  movement  to  “im- 
prove the  style  of  church  music,”  to 


substitute  more  aesthetic  and  spirited 
tunes  for  the  sad,  dragging  psalm-sing- 
ing of  the  colonial  period. 

It  was  only  about  a hundred  years  ago 
that  a group  of  enthusiastic  young  mu- 
sicians led  by  Lowell  Mason  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Thomas  Hastings  of  New 
York  taught  the  American  people  to  sing. 
Mason  is  especially  remembered  by  many 
as  the  composer  of  the  music  for  Nearer, 
My  God,  to  Thee  and  the  “Missionary 
Hymn” — From  Greenland’s  Icy  Moun- 
tains to  India’s  Coral  Strand,  and  Hast- 
ings as  the  composer  of  Rock  of  Ayes. 

Oberlin  came  directly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  men.  Finney  was  a 
friend  and  associate  of  Hastings,  and  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  latter’s  removal 
from  Utica  to  the  wider  sphere  of  New 
York  City.  George  Nelson  Allen  was  a 
pupil  and  follower  of  Mason  and  him- 
self a minor  compiler  and  composer. 
Allen,  a Bostonian,  transferred  from 
Western  Reserve  College  to  Oberlin  as 
a junior  in  the  acadamic  year  1836-1837. 
In  his  senior  year  (1837-1838)  he  was 
employed  as  “Teacher  of  Sacred  Music” 
at  a salary  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The 
history  of  music  in  Oberlin  henceforth 
to  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  con- 
servatory in  the  sixties  is  largely  the 
history  of  George  Allen.  From  1837 
to  1864  he  taught  Music  (and  often 
several  other  subjects)  ; he  was  also  the 
leading  spirit  and  official  “First  Chor- 
ister” in  the  musical  association  down 
to  the  middle  fifties  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Professor  Charles  H. 
Churchill. 

Meetings  of  the  musical  association 
were  held  regularly  on  Friday  evenings, 
first  in  the  chapel  of  Old  Colonial  Hall, 
later  in  the  little  Music  Hall  which 
stood  approximately  on  the  present  site 
of  Baldwin  Cottage,  and  in  the  First 
Church  or  the  old  College  Chapel  erected 
in  1855.  These  practice  sessions  seem 
to  have  been  much  appreciated  by  the 
students  both  for  the  pleasure  of  singing 
the  anthems  from  Mason’s  Sacred  Harp 
and  Woodbury’s  Dulcimer  and  for  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  coeducational  as- 
sociation. One  young  lady  student  wrote 
in  her  diary  in  the  fifties,  “Friday  nights 
are  so,  so  very  delightful,  the  best  of 
all  the  week.” 

The  minutes  record  the  usual  elections 
of  officers,  new  members  admitted,  and 
the  always  troublesome  assignment  of 
seats.  There  were  a few  red-letter  oc- 
casions such  as  the  wedding  which  took 
p'ace  at  a meeting  in  1842  and  the  visit 
of  Hastings  in  1845,  but  most  meetings 
must  have  been  like  that  described  by  a 
poetically  inclined  secretary  in  1851  : 

“At  the  early  toll  of  bell 
“Choir  met  in  the  Chapcllc. 

"Nearly  all  the  members  there — 

“G.  N.  Allen  in  the  chair: 

"Choir  spent  an  hour  or  two 
“Singing  as  they  always  do. 

"Business  none:  at  least  ’twas  such 
"It  did  not  amount  to  much. 

“Several  pieces  were  rehearsed 
"For  Commencement.  Choir  dispersed. 
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The  society  sang  at  church  services 
every  Sabbath,  but  the  activities  of  each 
season  pointed  up  to  Commencement, 
when  the  big  tent,  with  its  blue  banner, 
was  raised  on  Tappan  Square  or,  in  later 
days,  the  sawdust  was  spread  in  the  meet- 
inghouse aisles,  and  college  and  town 
went  on  parade  before  the  world.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  association  fur- 
nished music  in  the  intermissions  between 
the  orations  or  essays  which  all  graduates 
were  required  to  present.  One  piece  sung 
at  the  exercises  of  1838,  according  to  one 
report,  held  the  audience  “chained  in 
breathless  and  painful  suspense.”  Be- 
ginning with  1840,  a whole  evening  of 
Commencement  Week  was  taken  up  by  a 
concert  by  the  Oberlin  choral  society. 
In  1852  the  first  oratorio  was  presented. 
It  was  called  Absalom  and  was  arranged 
by  Professor  Woodbury  from  music  by 
Beethoven,  Rossini,  Handel  and  others. 
As  expanded  for  the  Oberlin  performance 
it  contained  also  an  aria  and  recitative 
by  Professor  Allen.  The  audience  was 
much  impressed.  “It  is  rare,”  wrote  the 
editor  of  the  Oberlin  paper,  “that  the 
plains  of  the  great  West  have  rung  to  the 
echoes  of  music  so  varied,  so  chaste, 
and  so  charming.”  It  was  repeated  the 
next  year. 

From  the  mid-fifties  to  the  mid-sixties 
outside  directors  were  brought  in  to 
help  train  the  chorus  and  to  direct  the 
commencement  concert.  Professor  Isaac 
Woodbury  himself,  was  in  charge  in  1855 
and  impressed  everybody  with  his  mod- 
esty, his  piety  and  his  reputation.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Baker,  the  inheritor  of 
Mason’s  mantle  in  Boston,  directed  in 
1862.  Classical  and  religious  programs 
were  the  rule  in  the  fifties;  the  Cantata 
of  Esther  was  twice  presented ; the  Ora- 
torio of  David,  arranged  by  George  J. 
Webb,  was  given  in  1859.  As  time  passed, 
however,  more  secular  and  patriotic 
pieces  were  rendered.  The  concert  of 
1860,  repeated  twice,  included  the  Halle- 
lujah Chorus  but  also  the  Marseillaise, 
and  in  1861  the  program  lists  pieces  en- 
titled " The  Transient  and  Eternal,’ 
" Moses  in  Egypt,"  but  also  “The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade”  and  “God  Bless 
Our  Volunteers.”  The  oratorio  given 
in  1865  under  the  direction  of  John  P. 
Morgan  of  the  newly-founded  conserva- 
tory was  considered  rather  dull.  The 
secretary  reported  in  the  minutes : “Con- 
cert was  grand ! . . . Chorus  most  effec- 
tive. Audience — quite  large  ( !)  Some 
appreciated  and  were  delighted;  others 
were  stupified ; and  still  ethers  went 
away  ...  at  the  close  of  the  first  part, 
saying  they  had  got  their  fifty  cents 
worth  already.”  The  program  of  1866 
was  better  received  and  the  soprano  solo, 
“The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  was  re- 
peatedly encored.  Later  programs  were 
about  equally  divided  between  popular, 
secular  ballads  and  classical  sacred  mu- 
sic, the  popular  songs  usually  astutely 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  concert. 

At  first  the  only  instrumental  accom- 
paniment was  furnished  by  a home-made 
base  viol,  the  work  of  a Scotch  theo- 
logical student.  But  soon  to  this  was 
added  a piano,  a flute,  and  a kind  of  par- 
lor organ,  called  a seraphine.  In  1851  a 


manufacturer  of  musical  instruments  in 
Buffalo  presented  a melodeon  and  the 
Oberlin  Musical  Association,  on  its  part, 
agreed  “to  recommend  their  instruments 
to  purchasers.”  Early  in  the  forties  a 
short-lived  Oberlin  Band  was  organized 
and  affiliated  with  the  musical  associa- 
tion. At  the  performance  of  the  Oratorio 
of  Absalom  in  1852  instrumental  music 
was  furnished  on  a piano,  a melodeon, 
two  flutes,  two  violins,  a cello,  a violone, 
a viola,  one  horn  and  one  drum.  The 
Oberlin  String  Band  assisted  at  the  con- 
certs for  several  years  beginning  with 
1859.  In  1860  the  string  band  was  fur- 
ther reinforced  by  the  Citizens’  Brass 
Band  of  nineteen  pieces ! The  band,  the 
orchestra,  the  pipe  organ  and  the  chorus 
of  nearly  two  hundred  must  have  pro- 
duced an  impressive  volume  of  sound. 

The  choral  society  was  a considerable 
financial  asset  to  the  college.  Funds  re- 
ceived at  concerts  were  used  to  purchase 
chandeliers  at  the  church  in  1844,  gas 
fixtures  in  1860  and  a chapel  bell  in 
1859.  Two  hundred  dollars  was  paid 
in  1860  to  Alonzo  Pease,  the  local  por- 
trait painter,  for  the  paintings  of  Finney, 
Fairchild,  Dascomb,  and  Mahan  which 
now  hang  in  the  library.  The  salaries 
of  visiting  directors,  and  even  once  of 
the  Professor  of  Music,  were  paid  from 
the  same  source. 

Oberlin  was  widely-known  for  its 
chorus.  Visitors  at  Commencement  and 
on  the  Sabbath  commented  on  the  singing 
in  superlatives.  There  were  three  things 
which  were  particular  sources  of  pride 
to  Oberlinites  and  made  the  greatest  im- 
pression on  new  students  and  outsiders : 
the  fiery  preaching  of  Finney,  the  great 
meeting  house  (great,  indeed,  for  those 
days),  and  the  Oberlin  chorus.  On  the 
Sabbath  occasionally  and  at  Commence- 
ment usually  all  three  of  these  wonders 
of  Oberlin  were  present  together. 

The  chorus  always  participated  on 
great  occasions.  When  the  Oberlin  Res- 
cuers returned  from  their  sojourn  in  the 
Cleveland  jail  they  were  greeted  by  an 
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enthusiastic  crowd  at  the  church.  Father 
Keep  presided.  Professor  Peck  spoke: 
Professor  Fairchild  spoke;  their  erst- 
while jailer,  now  participating  in  their 
triumph,  spoke,  and  then,  as  a climax, 
the  chorus  accompanied  by  the  organ 
and  two  brass  bands,  sang  the  Gathering 
of  the  Free  and  the  Marseillaise.  The 
newspaper  reporters  in  attendance, 
whether  friendly  or  unfriendly  to  Ober- 
lin,. were  ecstatic  in  their  praise  of  the 
chorus.  “It  was  without  exception  the 
most  grand  and  glorious  singing — the 
nearest  to  our  conception  of  a grand 
choral  harmony  of  anything  we  ever 
heard,”  said  the  Clevelatid  Leader.  “We 
do  believe  there  is  no  choir  like  that  one 
in  the  country.  No  words,  no  language 
can  express  the  beauty  and  the  sublimity 
of  the  execution  ...”  At  the  patriotic 
mass  meeting  held  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  April,  1861  there  were  speeches, 
a vigilance  committee  was  appointed  “to 
take  such  action  as  circumstances  may 
demand,”  and  the  Musical  Union  sang 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

We  leave  the  story  with  the  founding 
of  the  Conservatory  in  1865.  Great  days, 
of  course,  were  yet  to  come  under  the 
leadership  of  Fenelon  B.  Rice  and  George 
Whitcfield  Andrews,  but  the  history  of 
that  period  is  less  phenomenal  and  much 
better  known.  It  is  unlikely  that  Ober- 
lin’s  greater  musical  achievement  in  those 
later  days  was  relatively  so  important  to 
the  larger  community  as  in  the  pioneer 
period  when  Oberlin  was  a center  of 
musical  culture  in  a region  of  cultural 
poverty.  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
conservatory  there  went  out  from  Ober- 
lin to  all  parts  of  the  nation,  but  espe- 
cially throughout  the  developing  West, 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  young  wom- 
en as  teachers,  ministers  and  ministers' 
wives,  young  men  and  women  trained  in 
the  regular  Oberlin  music  courses  and  in 
the  Oberlin  Musical  Union,  who  carried 
with  them  a taste  for  good  music  and 
some  technical  training,  pioneers  of  better 
music  in  the  Middle  West. 
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THE  TOLEDO  ALUMNI  CLUB 

The  Toledo  Alumni  Association  has 
been  holding  monthly  meetings  this  year 
in  the  homes  of  its  members.  Their  first 
meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Carrol  Lyman  '07.  the  next  at  Jane 
Sturdivant’s  '34,  the  Christmas  party  be- 
ing a raffle,  took  place  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  January  meeting  was  at  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Hufford’s  T6,  and  the  February 
one  at  Mrs.  Fred  Johnson’s  '27. 

At  the  January  meeting  they  decided 
to  bring  the  A Cappella  Choir  to  Toledo. 
Easter  Evening.  They  are  financing  this 
project  by  subscriptions,  having  patrons. 
Bill  Adams  ’32,  is  raising  the  subscrip- 
tions, Art  Crowley  ’26,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Bill  Sedgeman  '30,  is  in 
charge  of  publicity,  Mrs.  Alice  Allen  '09 
is  taking  charge  of  the  housing,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  club  will  be  patrons. 

CHICAGO  WOMEN'S  CLUB 

Possibly  the  most  popular  meeting  of 
the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
during  the  entire  year  is  their  Benefit 
Musicale  where  their  own  musicians  take 
part  and  the  proceeds  go  to  the  Oberlin 
scholarship.  At  their  last  one,  on  Feb- 
ruary thirteenth,  ninety  guests  were 
hospitably  welcomed  by  the  hostesses, 
Mrs.  Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  Jane, 
and  Helen  Morrison. 

Mrs.  Evelina  Belden  Paulson  ’09  in- 
troduced the  chairman  of  the  musicale, 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Todd  Borgers,  ’08.  The 
first  number  was  a Beethoven  sonata, 
Opus  109,  played  by  Florence  Twomley, 
Conservatory  ’32.  This  was  her  first 
appearance  before  the  club  and  she 
showed  the  understanding  of  a mature 
musician. 


M.  Alice  Ward  ’IS,  accompanied  by 
Helen  Riddell  Gutheil,  Conservatory  ’2 5, 
sang  “Air  of  Salome’’  from  Massenet’s 
Herodiade  and  later,  a group  of  Shep- 
herdess songs.  Being  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  French  language,  her  whole  ap- 
pearance fitted  the  spirit  of  the  music 
and  produced  a charming  effect. 

Florence  Twomley’s  second  group  in- 
cluded four  Chopin  Etudes — the  Butterfly, 
the  Etude  on  the  Black  Keys,  the  Harp 
Etude,  and  the  one  in  C Minor.  These 
were  rendered  with  ease  and  grace  and 
the  delicate  technique  demanded. 

The  last  number  was  a trio  in  which 
Dorothy  Bracken  Pettijohn  ’28  played 
the  violin  and  introduced  her  friends — 
Mrs.  Ernst  Rochlk,  cellist,  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  Bradley,  pianist.  The  audience 
listened  enthusiastically  to  “St.  Cecilia" 
by  Gounod,  “Trio  Four”  by  Beethoven, 
and  “Siciliana”  by  Massenet. 

The  club  is  indebted  to  the  musicians, 
to  the  hostesses,  and  the  group  of 
younger  alumnae  who  assisted  them. 
While  they  lack  a little  of  $250,  they  hope 
to  have  it  completed  by  the  next  meeting. 

NORTH  SHORE  WOMEN 

Early  in  the  fall,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Bridge  ’08,  President  of  the  North  Shore 
Oberlin  Women's  Club,  opened  her  lovely 
home  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in 
Evanston,  III.  for  a benefit  bridge  tea 
sponsored  by  the  members  of  the  club. 
The  results  of  this  party  were  very  grati- 
fying. Not  only  was  the  club  able  to 
contribute  $100  to  the  scholarship  fund, 
but  also  the  publicity  given  to  this  party 
and  the  entertainment  given  the  guests 
did  much  to  advertise  Oberlin  in  the 
community. 

PITTSBURGH  ALUMNI 

Professor  Clarence  Ward’s  effective 
summary  of  present  day  Oberlin  de- 
livered at  the  annual  alumni  banquet  at 
the  College  Club  on  February  9 pro- 
vided a live  and  satisfying  contact  be- 
tween an  eager  group  representing  the 
Pittsburgh  chapter,  and  the  college. 

Following  President  Richard  Landis 
introduction,  Professor  Ward  told  of 
campus  activities  : the  geographical  center 
of  student  enrollment  moving  eastward ; 
the  fine  record  of  athletics,  intramural 
and  intercollegiate;  the  prospective 
changes  in  curriculum;  recent  achieve- 
ments of  faculty;  and  the  tentative  plans 
of  the  new  buildings — a women’s  gym- 
nasium and  addition  to  the  Art  Building. 

After  Professor  Ward’s  talk,  he  very 
kindly  answered  numerous  questions 
about  the  grading  system  and  other  stu- 
dent concerns. 

Mrs.  Rhodes,  mother  of  Harry  D. 
Rhodes  Cons.  ’40,  represented  the  parents 
of  present  Oberlin  students. 

During  dinner  John  Holland  ’20,  enter- 
tained with  several  piano  selections. 

Pittsburgh  is  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  contacts  with  the 
college  through  their  beloved  Professor 
Ward. 


LOS  ANGELES  HEARS 
TELEPHONE  GREETING 
FROM  PRESIDENT 

On  February  21,  the  Los  Angeles 
Alumni  held  their  annual  meeting  at  the 
home  of  Edward  Everett  Horton  in  Van 
Nuys.  The  program  was  a piano  recital 
by  Professor  David  M.  Moyer  of  the 
Conservatory  who  is  spending  part  of  his 
sabbatical  year  in  California. 

A new  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a 
telephoned  greeting  from  President  Wil- 
kins who  was  vacationing  in  Fairhope, 
Ala.  The  president  spoke  for  10  min- 
utes, and  his  greeting  was  transmitted 
through  loud  speakers  to  the  200  guests 
assembled.  This  is  one  of  the  first  times 
that  such  a method  has  been  used  in  the 
alumni  groups,  and  Oberlin  hopes  to 
make  this  service  available,  particularly 
to  distant  clubs. 

The  San  Diego  Association  had  planned 
its  own  dinner  meeting  to  participate  in 
the  broadcast,  but  when  the  date  was 
changed  to  coincide  with  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting,  their’s  was  postponed  in  order 
to  give  members  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  trip  and  report  back  to  those  unable  to 
go.  The  Annual  meeting  in  San  Diego 
will  be  held  during  the  spring,  when  Mr. 
Horton  has  promised  to  go  down  and 
combine  antique  hunting  with  an  appear- 
ance with  the  Alumni  there. 

A group  of  13  drove  up  from  San 
Diego  to  Los  Angeles,  which  included 
President  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ross  of 
the  San  Diego  chapter,  Frank  O.  and 
Mrs.  Wells,  Jennie  Gurwell  Nieder- 
hauser,  Llewella  Fessenden  Heilman,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Floyd  M.  Bond,  Ruth  Keeney 
Scott,  who  knew  Mr.  Horton  at  Lord 
Cottage,  and  Mr.  Scott,  Bernice  L. 
Haubrich,  Miriam  Spreng,  and  Dorothy 
E.  Wright. 

Arrangements  for  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  were  made  by  the  president, 
William  G.  Jackson,  the  secretary,  Rich- 
ard Currier,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  club,  Mrs.  Esther  P.  Fullenwider, 
Barbara  Ullman,  Gertrude  Mount,  J. 
Holmes  Ford. 


THE  CLEVELAND 
WOMEN'S  CLUB 

The  Alumnae  organization  gave  a bene- 
fit bridge  party,  Saturday,  February  27 
at  Halle’s  tea  room.  It  was  a very  suc- 
cessful party  socially  and  financially. 
They  cleared  somewhat  over  seventy  dol- 
lars which  is  to  be  the  nest  egg  for  next 
year’s  scholarship  fund.  Marjorie  Whit- 
lock ’23  had  the  lion's  share  in  making 
the  party  a success.  Lucile  Hiscrodt  16 
is  chairman  of  the  Scholarship  commit- 
tee, Lillian  Pease  Dittrick  ’30  is  president 
of  the  club,  and  Grace  Strickland 
Wheeler  '23  had  charge  of  the  raffle  of 
the  Pandora  Box. 
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Once  again  the  DIARY  will  hit  only 
the  high  spots  of  the  past  two  months  be- 
cause space  is  limited  and  memory  fails. 
During  January  there  were  very  few 
callers  in  the  Office  and  lately  there  have 
been  so  many  that  we  haven't  been  able 
to  keep  a complete  record. 

January  29 — In  Chicago  for  the  regional 
meeting  of  alumni  secre- 
taries. Ed  Priebe  ’29  was  our  guest  for 
the  dinner  meeting  at  which  the  Dean 
of  Northwestern’s  Graduate  School 
spoke.  We  had  been  asked  to  bring  our 
local  presidents. 

January  30 — Conducted  a panel  discus- 
sion on  the  use  of  radio  for 
alumni  work  at  the  convention  then 
rushed  over  to  the  Bismark  for  a lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  Chicago  officers. 
Those  present  were : Ed  Priebe,  Mrs. 
Grace  Richardson  ’08,  Dean  Wells  TO, 
Nelson  Metcalf  T2,  Mrs.  Frances  Van 
Pelt  ’23  and  Bob  McFarland  ’24.  They 
hope  to  put  on  a gala  party  in  May  with 
entertainment  from  Oberlin. 

Bob  McFarland  is  having  a unique  ex- 
perience reorganizing  a brewing  business. 
He’s  an  expert  in  business  organization. 
He  frequently  has  callers  with  hand-in- 
pocket attendants  but  has  had  no  trouble 
with  them.  Bob’s  big  enough  to  impress 
racketeers  and  we  suspect  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  talking  them  down.  And  he 
doesn't  like  beer. 

February  1 — Called  on  Ross  Marvin  T 7 
who  is  with  the  Scott 
Foresman  Publishing  Company  and  is 
on  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  April  Mag- 
azine. While  I was  there  Willis  Scott 
also  T 7 came  in  from  his  office  and  we 
talked  20th  reunion  plans. 

Had  lunch  with  Mrs.  Paulsen  '09,  Mrs. 
Price  '93  and  Miss  Wallace  'll  of  the 


Marie  Wilson  Kuhns  T 4, 
Vice-President  of  Association. 


Chicago  Women's  Club  and  talked  over 
their  hopes  and  fears  in  connection  with 
raising  their  annual  tuition  scholarship 
for  a Chicago  girl  in  Oberlin. 

Bobby  Harper  ’36  came  to  sec  us  and 
we  learned  that  she  is  soon  to  go  back 
to  Moline,  having  completed  her  course 
at  the  Mosier  Business  College.  She 
wants  to  get  some  experience  before  she 
tackles  the  big  city.  Before  Bobby  left 
Bob  Keller  came  in  and  we  met  Mr. 
R.  T.  Miller  '92  for  dinner  at  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel.  After  a very  delightful 
dinner  where  we  kidded  Mr.  Miller  for 
eating  rum  ice  cream,  he  took  us  to  see 
Jane  Cowl  in  “First  Lady”.  A wild 
dash  for  the  train  ended  a most  enjoyable 
weekend. 

February  12 — Not  on  the  program  of  the 
Women’s  Symposium  was 
a very  informal  gathering  of  several  of 
us  in  our  apartment  after  the  Recep- 
tion. The  ears  of  the  members  of  classes 
1925  to  1929  must  have  hurtled  as  every- 
one contributed  everything  they  knew 


Marcia  Stoke,  beautiful  daughter  of 
Persis  Warren  Stoke  '27.  She'll  be 
two  on  April  1 . 


about  everybody  else.  It  was  quite  a 
sight — all  of  us  in  evening  dress,  most  of 
us  with  our  shoes  off — remember  the 
Art  Museum  floors? — the  out-of-towners 
worrying  about  whether  they  could  get 
into  the  dorms. 

February  13 — Several  alumnae  were  in 
town  to  see  the  Sympos- 
ium performers.  Dorothy  Balduff  T9 
from  Sandusky  came  to  see  Marion  Rob- 
inson, Loretta  Walker  ’27  to  see  Verna 
Christophel,  Louie  Peirce  ’28  to  see  Tux, 
Helen  Mary  Homegardner  ’28  came  with 
Miss  Balduff.  A1  Roden  ’28  came  up 
from  Denison  to  take  Betty  Tracy  back 
to  speak  there  on  Sunday.  Betty  went 
on  to  Chicago  from  there  and  visited 
with  Alice  Louise  Smith  Glenn  and  saw 
Faith  DuFour  ’28  who  is  with  Time 
magazine. 


Trafton  Dye  '06, 
Treasurer  of  the  Association. 


February  23 — Gertrude  Cheney  came  in 
this  morning  with  the  fol- 
lowing notice : 

“Announcement  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Lillian  Hill,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ernst 
V.  Hill  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  Mr.  R. 
William  Cheney,  son  of  Mr.  Ralph  L. 
Cheney  ’98  and  Frances  Stiles  Cheney 
’01  was  made  at  a formal  dinner  party 
given  in  their  honor  by  the  Misses  Ger- 
trude Cheney  ’33,  sister  of  William,  and 
Jane  Smith  ’31,  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 22  at  the  Oberlin  Inn. 

“After  her  graduation,  Lillian  was  As- 
sociate Director  of  General  Education 
and  Residence  in  the  Worcester  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  In  1935  she  was  appointed  by  Miss 
Mildred  McAfee  to  be  Social  Hostess  at 
Talcott  Hall.  This  position  she  has  held 
during  the  past  two  years.  She  has  also 
been  doing  graduate  work  in  philosophy 
and  will  receive  her  Master's  degree  in 
June.  Mr.  Cheney  was  graduated  from 
Springfield  College,  Mass.,  in  1933  and 
has  been  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  since  that 
time.  At  present  he  is  the  Young  Men’s 
Secretary  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Meriden, 
Conn. 

"The  wedding  will  take  place  early  in 
the  summer.” 

Gertrude  could  have  added  that  at  the 
Falcott  Formal  following  the  dinner 
Rhoda  Hastings  sang  “I  Surrender  Dear" 
in  honor  of  Lillian. 

Haven't  got  space  to  tell  about  it  in 
detail  but  Emily  Mlchener  x'28,  Lois 
Word  '28,  Harriet  Mason  '86,  Bill  Adams 
'32,  the  Frank  Percy's  '33,  have  been 
here  in  addition  to  those  who  came  for 
the  Gray  Game  or  the  meetings  . . 

R.  L.  Baird  '02  has  walked  107,000  miles 

in  his  nature  study  teaching One 

of  our  friends  had  a back-to-mother  fund 
the  first  year  he  was  married.  They  did- 
n't use  it.  And  as  Boake  Carter  would 
say  we  must  get  back  to  our  knitting 
because  our  time  is  up. 
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ALREADY  the  plans  for  the  1937 
Commencement,  the  one  hundred 
and  fourth  anniversary  of  the  College, 
have  been  made.  There  remain  only  the 
details  to  he  arranged.  The  dates,  June 
S through  June  8,  are  the  earliest  they 
will  ever  be  because  the  Commencement 
exercises  now  come  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  of  June.  This 
shortening  of  the  school  year  went  into 
effect  in  1935-36  as  the  result  of  a survey 
which  revealed  that  Oberlin  had  a longer 
year  than  practically  every  other  college 
with  the  exception  of  Harvard  which  had 
the  same  period. 

At  the  request  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, Alumni  Day  which  had  been  held 
on  Monday  for  several  years  was  changed 
to  Saturday,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
more  alumni  to  be  present  and  for  the 
trustees  to  attend  the  Alumni  Meeting. 
This  change  was  found  to  be  so  success- 
ful that  year  that  it  will  be  repeated  this 
June.  Although  the  Illumination  of  the 
Campus  was  very  beautiful  last  year  it 
was  felt  by  most  of  the  alumni  that  the 
complete  absence  of  any  program  on  the 
Campus  left  the  visitors  at  loose  ends 
and  the  whole  effect  of  the  Illumination 
was  deadened.  The  scheduling  of  the 
Commencement  Play  at  that  time  made  it 
impossible  to  rectify  this  situation  but 
this  year  the  Dramatic  Association  has 
consented  to  step  aside  for  the  alumni 
and  a Campus  Carnival  will  be  staged 
under  the  elms.  Street  dancing,  stunts, 
noise  makers  and  group  singing  will  as- 
sure us  the  “old  home  week”  atmosphere. 
The  Association  will  sell  soft  drinks  and 
we  suspect  that  reunion  classes  will  join 
in  providing  entertainment  while  the  band 
plays  and  the  barkers  bark.  If  it  rains 
the  Men’s  Building  will  provide  ample 
space  for  the  program. 

The  Golf  Tournament  will  be  Satur- 
day morning  and  while  die  gentlemen  are 
replacing  divits  the  ladies  will  have 
tennis  matches,  croquet  meets  or  a bit 
of  swimming  in  Crane  Pool.  At  eleven 
the  councillors  will  have  to  give  up  their 
play  and  convene  for  the  business  of 
running  the  Association.  The  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon 
followed  by  the  athletic  games.  The 
Men's  Dinner  will  again  crowd  the  din- 
ing room  of  the  Inn  and  tentative  plans 
are  being  made  to  have  a women’s  dinner 
which  will  rival  it  in  conviviality.  The 
Commencement  Concert  of  the  Conserva- 
tory will  be  next  in  order  and  the  Carni- 
val will  hold  sway  from  nine  until  mid- 
night. And  so  to  bed,  tired  but  certainly, 
happy. 

On  Sunday  those  who  attend  the  Shansi 
Breakfast  will  rise  early  but  many  others 
may  get  up  just  in  time  for  church.  At 
one  the  class  dinners  with  their  histories 
and  toasts  will  dominate  the  scene.  At 
four  the  Baccalaureate  Service  with  Dr. 
Calkins  of  Cambridge  delivering  the  ser- 
mon. From  various  suppers  reunioners 
will  go  to  the  President's  reception  and 
then  to  the  concert  by  the  A Cappclla 
Choir  and  the  Conservatory  Orchestra. 

On  Monday,  fun  and  frolic  are  put 
aside  and  lectures  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  will  give  alumni  an  opportunity 
to  refresh  their  knowledge  on  four  sub- 


Looking 

Toward 

Commencement 

EXTENSIVE  PROGRAM  IS  BEING 
PLANNED  TO  APPEAL  TO 
ALUMNI  OF  ALL  AGES 

jects  (to  be  announced  later).  The  day 
will  end  on  a lighter  vein  with  the  Re- 
union Glee  Club  Concert  and  Dance  in 
the  Men’s  Building  to  the  music  of  Larry 
Gill  and  his  orchestra  playing  their  last 
Oberlin  engagement. 

The  Commencement  speaker  will  be 
the  famous  poet,  Robert  Frost,  so  that  all 
who  can  will  want  to  stay  for  the  gradu- 
ation exercises  and  the  Alumni  Luncheon 
Tuesday  noon,  where  the  seniors  are  wel- 
comed into  our  ranks. 

All  arrangements  for  rooms  should  be 
made  through  the  Alumni  Office  which 
will  be  the  headquarters.  Alumni  will 
find  the  Inn  and  the  Alumni  Rooms  very 
convenient  for  meeting  friends  and  se- 
curing tickets.  Some  confusion  arose  last 
year  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
both  the  Men’s  Building  and  the  Office 
open  but  this  year  the  office  will  be  open 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  nine  at 
night. 

Since  it  is  our  desire  to  give  every- 
one the  best  time  possible  and  little  chil- 
dren sometimes  interfere  with  alumni 
attending  or  divide  their  attention  after 
they  are  here  a nursery  will  be  established 
for  the  entire  period  with  majors  in 
kindergarten  training  in  charge.  The 
girls  will  be  on  duty  from  eight-thirty  in 
the  morning  until  bedtime  to  watch  over 
the  children  and  direct  their  play  so 
that  mothers  can  enjoy  their  reunions 
without  a worry  about  the  children 
getting  lost,  strayed  or  stolen.  Register- 
ing in  the  Alumni  Office  will  settle  all 
their  troubles. 

Reunion  classes  arc  making  prepara- 
tions now.  Houses  have  been  allotted  and 
chairmen  are  busy.  Heads  of  houses  are 
already  beginning  to  wonder  how  many 
they  will  be  able  to  squeeze  in  so  make 
your  reservations  early  and  assure  your- 
self a place  to  sleep.  The  following  re- 
unions will  be  held : 

Previous  to  1887 — May  Cottage,  Mrs. 

Vera  N.  Locke,  head  of  the  house. 
1887 — Churchill  Cottage — Gertrude  Che- 
ney, hostess  of  the  house.  Sheldon 
Dickinson  in  charge.  Meals  at 
Talcott  Hall. 

1N92 — Webster  Hall,  Mrs.  Annie  Macart- 
ney, head  of  the  house.  Chester 
Ralston  in  charge.  Meals  at  the 
Faculty  Club. 

1897— Shurtlcff  Cottage.  Miss  Lucy 
Westlake,  head  of  the  house. 
Archer  H.  Shaw  in  charge. 


1902— Barr  House,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Tenney,  head  of  the  house.  R.  L. 
Baird  in  charge.  Meals  at  Grey 
Gables. 

1907 — Keep  Cottage,  Miss  Grace  Mc- 
Connaughcy  head  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  McCullough  in  charge. 
1912 — Dascomb  Cottage,  Mrs.  Laura 
Pelton,  head  of  house.  J.  Hall 
Kellogg  in  charge. 

1917 — Tank  Hall,  Miss  Nellie  Stevenson, 
head  of  the  house.  Francis  Gray 
in  charge. 

1922 — Cranford  Cottage.  Mrs.  Grace  N. 
Herren,  head  of  the  house.  Kath- 
ryn Coates  in  charge. 

1927 — May  Cottage,  Mrs.  Vera  N.  Locke, 
head  of  the  house.  Paul  E.  Lies 
in  charge. 

1932 — Lord  Cottage,  Miss  Eva  Mackin- 
non,  head  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Paul 
Weaver  in  charge. 

Remember,  all  reservations,  whether 
for  reunion  classes  or  not  should  be  made 
through  the  Alumni  Office  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  when  you  write  in  say  when 
you  are  arriving  and  how  many  nights 
you  wish  to  stay.  Rooms  are  $1.25  for 
one  night  and  $1.00  a night  for  more  than 
one.  Women  who  are  not  having  special 
reunions  may  be  accommodated  at  Tal- 
cott Hall  and  men  at  the  Men’s  Building. 
Married  couples  will  be  placed  in  the 
Theological  Quadrangle  or  in  private 
homes. 

SYMPOSIUM — Continued 

and  impossible  to  express  the  delight 
with  which  the  audience  received  this 
totally  new  experience.  The  poetry  was 
spoken  by  the  choir  just  as  they  might 
sing  it  with  solo  parts  and  chorus.  Some 
of  it  was  majestic,  some  tender,  some 
comical.  Even  though  the  class  had  prac- 
tised but  a short  time  they  had  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  idea  from  Mrs.  Robin- 
son and  performed  well.  It  was  easy  to 
see  what  could  be  done  with  a greater 
amount  of  training.  We  look  for  big 
things  from  Mrs.  Robinson  in  this  com- 
paratively unknown  field. 

The  alumnae  were  entertained  in  the 
various  dormitories  with  student  hostes- 
ses to  attend  to  their  wants  and  escort 
them  to  the  functions.  Insofar  as  it  was 
possible  each  woman  stayed  in  the  dor- 
mitory in  which  she  lived  as  a Senior. 
Teas  at  Talcott  and  Baldwin  ended  the 
Symposium  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

To  say  that  it  was  a success  would 
be  putting  it  mildly.  Everyone  who  par- 
ticipated went  about  congratulating  each 
other  for  days  afterwards.  They  con- 
gratulated the  students,  over  two  hun- 
dred of  them,  who  served  on  committees 
for  the  efficient  handling  of  the  details. 
They  congratulated  themselves  for  know- 
ing these  alumnae  who  have  been  such  a 
credit  to  Oberlin  and  they  thanked  these 
women  who  gave  so  generously  of  their 
time  and  experience.  From  talking  to 
the  alumnae  we  know  that  they  were 
thrilled  to  be  asked,  pleased  to  be  back 
and  anxious  to  do  all  they  could  for 
the  present  women  of  Oberlin. 
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Class  of  1867 

Mr.  James  P.  Stephenson  died  at  his 
home  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  January  13, 
1937. 

Class  of  1881 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Newberry  died 
January  26  at  his  home  in  Kirkland, 
Wash. 

Class  of  1883 

James  Fairchild  sends  us  the  following 
excerpts  from  a letter  sent  by  his  father, 
President  Fairchild,  to  his  mother  before 
their  marriage.  “We  reached  Oberlin 
Wednesday  evening  and  found  that  all 
things  had  continued  as  they  were.  The 
next  morning  I went  into  the  recitation 
room  and  found  my  classes  there  ready 
with  the  lessons  I had  assigned  thirteen 
weeks  before,  so  I am  again  at  my  em- 
ployment as  if  I had  not  been  absent  at 
all.”  This  was  dated  February  8,  1841. 
President  Fairchild  was  a senior  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  and  had  spent  his 
winter  vacation  preaching  in  Michigan. 

Class  of  1884 

Edward  D.  Shurtleff  x’84,  died  Decem- 
ber 14,  1936  at  his  home  in  Marengo,  111. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885,  had 
served  seventeen  years  in  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature— being  elected  speaker  three 
times — and  had  spent  another  seventeen 
years  as  judge.  Mr.  Shurtleff's  son, 
Maurice  of  Elgin,  111.  attended  Oberlin 
from  1909-1913;  and  his  daughter,  Helen 
(Mrs.  F.  R.  Kelly)  of  Marengo,  attended 
from  1920-1922. 

Born  in  Genoa  September  19,  1863, 
Shurtleff's  father,  Alfred  J.  Shurtleff 
was  a descendant  of  the  Shurtleff  family 
that  settled  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1629 
and  his  mother,  Mary  Fairchild  Higby, 
was  a direct  descendant  of  William 
Brewster  who  came  over  on  the  May- 
flower. Returning  to  Marengo  in  1883, 
after  leaving  Oberlin,  he  entered  a law 
office  and  commenced  the  study  of  law. 

On  January  1,  1898,  he  opened  a law 
office  at  Marengo,  and  practiced  law  until 
January  5,  1921,  when  he  was  appointed 
circuit  judge  of  the  seventeenth  judicial 
circuit  by  Governor  Lowden.  As  first 
mayor  of  Marengo,  Shurtleff  was  respon- 
sible for  the  installation  of  water  works 
and  electric  lights. 

In  1900  he  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
house  of  representatives  and  served  con- 
secutively for  20  years.  Fie  was  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  state  convention 
in  1906  and  again  in  1928.  A staunch 
advocate  of  woman  suffrage  during  his 
20  years  service  as  a state  legislator, 
Judge  Shurtleff  saved  the  law  from  de- 
feat in  the  Illinois  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1913.  By  guiding  the  house 
through  a parliamentary  tangle  that  had 
lasted  for  more  than  four  hours,  Judge 
Shurtleff  was  credited  with  having 
averted  the  downfall  of  the  woman's 
suffrage  act.  FIc  manifested  an  active 


interest  in  both  the  political  and  judicial 
affairs.  Speaker  of  the  house  from  1905 
to  1911,  he  served  twice  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  state  central  committee, 
and  was  on  the  bench  of  both  the  appel- 
late and  circuit  courts  for  many  years. 

In  1917  as  Republican  floor  leader  in 
the  house,  Shurtleff  had  charge  of  and 
managed  Governor  Lowden’s  code  bill 
and  other  measures  presented  by  the 
governor  at  that  time. 

The  Supreme  court  selected  him  in 
1922  to  take  the  place  of  Justice  Emory 
C.  Graves  upon  the  appellate  court  of  the 
third  district,  sitting  at  Springfield,  and 
at  the  same  time  held  circuit  court  in 
the  various  counties  of  the  seventeenth 
judicial  district. 

Holder  of  extensive  farm  lands,  Judge 
Shurtleff  personally  supervised  the  oper- 
ation of  two  large  tracts,  one  south  and 
one  north  of  Marengo. 

His  lodge  affiliations  included  the 
Masons,  Knights  Templar,  I.O.O.F.,  and 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He 
also  was  a member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mayflower  society. 

Judge  Shurtleff  was  73  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

A bit  of  news  from  Ellen  Birnie  Cot- 
trell '32,  tells  us  that  Carolyn  Church 
taught  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  is  now  making  her 
home  with  cousins  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Class  of  1886 

Mrs.  Joseph  I.  Brittain  (Martha  Clark), 
died  February  1,  1937  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  was  the  widow  of  a former  United 
States  Consul-General  to  Australia.  Her 
body  was  sent  to  Palestine,  Ohio  for  in- 
terment beside  her  husband. 

Mr.  Brittain,  America’s  first  career 
Consul-General,  served  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  New  Zealand,  Canada 
and  Australia. 

In  Australia,  Mrs.  Brittain  served  as 
president  of  the  American-Australian 
League  of  Help  during  the  war  and  a 
gold  watch  was  bestowed  upon  her  in 
recognition.  Thousands  of  appreciative 
Australians  bade  them  farewell  when  they 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

As  a result  Mrs.  Brittain  was  asked  to 
write  a treatise  for  Congress  on  duties 
of  wives  of  consuls.  She  was  a contrib- 
utor to  the  State  Department’s  Foreign 
Service  Journal,  and  wrote  many  syndi- 
cated articles.  She  leaves  a sister,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Slade  of  Los  Angeles. 

Class  of  1887 

Mrs.  Frances  Spear  Pershing,  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  has  been  “mothering’’ 
hoys  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla.  She  is  house  mother  of 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha.  Her  address  is  578 
Boulevard,  Norman,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Peck  Wagner  has  been 
living  at  2600  Wilshirc  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


Robert  G.  Clapp  is  the  present  mayor 
of  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bell  Sanders,  for  many 
years  a missionary  to  West  Africa,  is 
now  living  at  601  S.  Bancroft  Parkway, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

George  S.  Rowe  lives  during  the  winter 
at  3963  Wood  Ave.,  Cocoanut  Grove, 
Fla.,  and  at  66^  Henry  St.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich,  during  the  summer. 

Class  of  1888 

From  Mrs.  Isaac  Tcrborgh,  who  is  at 
present  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  we  have  re- 
ceived news  that  Amy  Bridgman  Cowles 
is  living  at  259  W.  6th  St.,  Claremont. 
Heart  trouble  compels  her  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  her  time  in  bed,  but  she  is 
far  from  being  inactive.  She  reads  and 
writes,  and  visits  with  callers. 

Harriet  Allyn  lives  in  Hollywood  with 
her  youngest  sister,  who  is  assistant  to 
the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

On  February  7,  Mrs.  Terborgh  attended 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Los 
Angeles  to  hear  James  W.  Fifield,  Jr.  ’21. 
She  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  way 
in  which  he  conducts  his  services.  She 
expects  to  be  back  in  Oberlin  by  the  end 
of  March. 

Class  of  1889 

Hamilton  H.  Durand  x’89,  corporation 
and  estate  lawyer,  died  February  10  at 
his  home  on  Park  Avenue  in  New  York 
City,  at  the  age  of  69.  After  leaving 
Oberlin  in  1888,  he  went  to  Yale  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1890.  He  attended 
Columbia  Law  School  from  1892  to  1894, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  a year  later. 
He  entered  the  law  office  of  Simpson, 
Thatcher  & Barnum,  and  in  1904  set  up 
a law  practice  of  his  own  at  60  Wall 
St.,  and  later  at  68  William  St. 

Mr.  Durand  was  keenly  interested  in 
music  and  was  an  active  member  of 
many  organizations.  He  was  a member 
of  the  University  Club,  the  Downtown 
Club  and,  since  1922,  had  been  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Thursday  Evening  Club. 

Class  of  1890 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Warren  Hugh  Wilson, 
for  almost  thirty  years  in  charge  of  rural 
church  work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  a leader  in  the  efforts  of  Protestant 
groups  to  revive  the  rural  churches,  died 
March  2.  He  failed  to  rally  from  a 
mastoid  operation  performed  on  March 
1.  He  was  69  years  old.  In  two  months 
more,  he  would  have  reached  the  70-year 
age  limit  and  would  have  retired  from 
his  position  as  secretary  for  rural  church 
work.  After  his  retirement  he  had  plan- 
ned to  write  a book  and  travel  through- 
out the  country  on  a lecture  tour  in  con- 
nection with  a special  program  for  rural 
church  development  in  the  Protestant 
churches. 

In  1908  Dr.  Wilson  was  appointed  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a mem- 
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her  of  the  Country  Life  Commission.  In 
1930  he  was  sent  to  India  for  a survey 
of  rural  life  in  that  country  for  the  Na- 
tional Christian  Council  of  India. 

Dr.  Wilson  received  the  B.D.  degree 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1894,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Presby- 
terian ministry  in  the  latter  year.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy from  Columbia  in  1908,  the  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  degree  from  Washington 
College,  Tenn.,  and  Tusculum  College, 
Tenn.,  in  1912  and  from  Oberlin  in  1915; 
and  the  LL.D.  from  Berea  College  in 
1920. 

Dr.  Wilson’s  first  charge  was  Christ's 
Church  at  Quaker  Hill,  N.  Y.  near 
Pawling.  A book  on  Quaker  Hill  was 
written  by  Dr.  Wilson.  From  Christ's 
Church,  he  went  to  the  Arlington  Avenue 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  and  remained  there 
until  in  1908  he  took  charge  of  the  rural 
field  for  the  church  as  a whole. 

From  1914  to  1923  Dr.  Wilson  taught 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, where  he  organized  and  developed  a 
Department  of  Rural  Education.  He 
was  president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Agricultural  Missions  from 
1919  to  1929.  In  1919  he  served  in  France 
with  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Educational 
Corps. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  country  churches  and  their 
problems.  He  was  a member  of  the 
America  Geographical  Society,  Academy 
of  Political  Science  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  the  American  Sociological  So- 
ciety. 

Surviving  him  are  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Pauline  Elizabeth  Lane  Wilson  ; two  sons 
Dr.  Julius  Lane  Wilson,  New  Haven 
physician,  and  Dr.  John  Albert  Wilson, 
director  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago; and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Paul 
Lund  of  Sherman,  Conn.,  and  Mrs. 
Horace  J.  Child  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Class  of  1891 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  famed  Nobel 
prize  winner  and  Oberlin  trustee,  spoke 
to  a crowded  Finney  Chapel  audience, 
February  5,  on  "Problems  Confronting 
Youth."  At  the  end  of  his  talk,  he  was 
greeted  with  much  enthusiasm,  which 
marked  it  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
chapel  talks  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Millikan  saw  in  the  pressure  of 
minorities  and  in  the  American  patronage 
system  the  most  grave  attacks  on  the 
national  integrity.  But  in  concluding  his 
speech,  he  voiced  his  own  confidence  in 
the  nation  because  of  the  possibility  of 
cleaning  up  political  corruption,  as  was 
shown  in  Great  Britain  after  1850,  and 
because  of  the  basically  sound  think- 
ing which  dominates  American  public 
opinion. 

Gertrude  Stanley  Wilder  is  putting  in 
a full  man’s  time,  teaching  English  to 
classes  numbering  45  each,  twelve  hours 
a week,  correcting  their  written  exercises 
herself  and  keeping  up  to  date  with  it. 
As  extra-curricular  activity  she  teaches 
music,  drills  the  school  choir,  acts  as 
adviser  and  chief  inspiration  to  their 
Christian  fellowship,  a voluntary  organi- 


zation numbering  70  from  the  student 
body  of  350  boys  and  girls  in  Porter 
Academy,  Tehsien,  China.  For  her  share 
of  church  work,  she  helps  keep  the 
Women's  club,  and  classes  for  Bible  study 
going.  She  has  been  a missionary  there 
for  43  years. 

Her  husband,  George  V.  Wilder,  is 
the  chairman  of  a group  of  creditors 
liquidating  the  affairs  of  the  one  bank 
of  the  city  that  failed  a year  and  a half 
ago,  which  duty  makes  him  for  the  time 
being  a real  estate  agent  and  a second 
hand  goods  dealer,  bill  collector  and  dis- 
tributor of  dividends  to  128  accounts. 
Fortunately  for  the  business  there  are 
expert  Chinese  business  men  to  handle 
the  details  leaving  him  the  pleasant  job 
of  keeping  the  peace  and  reducing  squeeze 
to  a minimum,  among  the  employees. 
The  experts  are  honest,  efficient  and  fine 
to  work  with,  and  free  him  for  the 
religious  duties  of  his  mission  work. 


Class  of  189) 

Arthur  E.  Heacox,  who  was  retired 
from  the  Conservatory  in  June,  1935,  has 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
classes  in  theory  in  the  Music  Depart- 
ment of  Gingling  College,  Nanking, 
China,  during  the  next  school  year  in  the 
absence  on  leave  of  the  regular  teacher, 
Miss  Stella  Graves  '22.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heacox,  now  living  at  527  Berkeley  Ave., 
Claremont,  Cal.,  are  looking  forward 
with  enthusiasm  to  their  year  in  the 
Orient.  Before  returning  they  hope  to 
visit  Oberlin  in  Shansi  and  other  places 
of  interest.  They  will  sail  in  early 
August,  making  a short  stop  in  Honolulu 
on  the  way. 

A son,  Elliott  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  Roosevelt,  July 
14,  1936  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  (Ruth  Googins)  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Ruth  Szviler  Googins. 

Paul  N.  Dudley,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stowell  B.  Dudley,  is  field  geologist  for 
Shell  Oil  in  Bakersfield,  Cal.  After  care- 
ful study  of  strata  and  soils  he  maps 
territory  with  reference  to  future  digging 
of  wells.  The  position  is  a responsible 
one  and  he  is  doing  well. 

A plaque  of  Thaddeus  11.  Rhodes  was 
unveiled  in  the  Francisco  Junior  High 


School,  November  9,  1936.  The  work  on 
the  plaque  was.  done  mostly  by  pupils  in 
the  school.  Mr.  Rhodes  died  in  June  of 
1934. 

After  a long  illness,  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Nelson  x'93,  of  Oberlin,  died  at  her  home 
at  the  age  of  67.  Mrs.  Nelson  left 
Oberlin  College  in  1892  before  her 
course  was  completed  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Nelson,  who  was 
starting  his  life  work  as  a missionary  in 
China.  They  began  work  immediately 
after  their  marriage,  in  Canton,  China, 
under  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

They  were  actively  engaged  in  re- 
ligious and  educational  work  in  that  city 
and  vicinity.  Mrs.  Nelson  founded  two 
schools  for  girls,  out  of  which  grew  Lo 
Tak  School,  in  which  progressive  meth- 
ods of  education  were  used  for  the  first 
time  in  South  China.  She  was  a pioneer 
in  introducing  the  study  of  hygiene, 
gography  and  physical  training,  translat- 
ing the  text  books  she  used  in  her  work. 

After  thirty  years  of  devoted  mission- 
ary work  under  the  American  Board,  the 
vision  of  a new  educational  movement 
for  China  came  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson. 
They  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
closer  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  in 
the  management  and  support  of  the 
school.  They  were  looking  forward  to 
a permanent  Chinese  school  with  a 
Chinese  faculty,  controlled  and  supported 
by  the  Chinese.  Their  dream  was  com- 
pletely realized  in  1933  when  the  Chinese 
assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  teach- 
ing as  well  as  the  maintenance,  even  pay- 
ing the  salary  of  the  one  American 
teacher  who  remains.  The  result  of  their 
vision  is  the  Mei  Wa  School  which  occu- 
pies twelve  acres  in  the  western  suburbs 
of  Canton.  The  school  has  350  students 
and  six  modern  buildings,  valued  at 
$100,000. 

Mrs.  Nelson  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, two  daughters,  three  grandchildren, 
and  a sister,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Upton  '96. 


Class  of  1897 

At  a regular  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Guild  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Evanston,  111.,  January  20,  Mrs. 
William  B.  Stclle  talked  on  "Present 
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Conditions  in  China”.  Mrs.  Stelle  is  a 
missionary  worker  in  Tunghsien,  China 
on  furlough  in  America  since  1935. 

Class  of  1 898 

L.  D.  Gibbs  represented  the  College  at 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Best  as 
president  of  Springfield  College,  Mass. 
President  Best  succeeds  Dr.  L.  L.  Dog- 
gett  ’86. 

Class  of  1902 

In  a Highland  Park,  111.,  paper,  we 
find  the  following  interview  with  an  in- 
teresting personality  of  Highland  Park. 
“The  work  of  Clarence  William  Balke 
on  the  chemistry  and  metallurgy  of  the 
rare  metals  has  brought  him  a world- 
wide recognition  in  this  field.  His  work 
is  well  known  to  his  contemporaries  both 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  As  a 
student  he  began  to  specialize  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  rare  metals  and  his  ex- 
perience includes  many  years  of  work  in 
university  laboratories,  and  since  1916,  in 
the  commercial  laboratory  of  the  Fan- 
steel  Metallurgical  corporation  of  North 
Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Balke  was  born  at  Auburn,  Ohio. 
He  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  Ober- 
lin  and  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  taught 
chemistry  at  Oberlin  College  and  for  one 
year  was  acting  professor  of  physics  and 
chemistry  at  Kenyon  College,  Gambier, 
Ohio.  Following  the  receipt  of  his  Ph.D. 
degree  he  remained  one  year  at  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a research  fellow,  doing  inten- 
sive work  on  the  chemistry  of  tantalum 
and  columbium.  After  teaching  one  year 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Illinois  as  as- 
sociate in  chemistry  and  during  his  nine 
years  there  became  assistant  professor 
find  finally  professor  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry. In  1916  he  left  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  become  a research  worker  and 
director  of  research  with  the  Fansteel 
Metallurgical  corporation  at  North  Chi- 
cago. 

Dr.  Balke  has  worked  with  the  ele- 
ments tungsten,  molybdenum,  tantalum, 
columbium,  cerium  and  the  rare  earths. 
Tungsten  is  a rare  metal  which  is  being 
used  as  the  filaments  for  incandescent 
lamps  and  as  contact  points  in  automo- 
tive ignition  systems.  Molybdenum  is 
used  very  largely  in  the  form  of  wire  in 
the  construction  of  the  grid  elements  in 
radio  tubes.  Metallic  cerium  is  the  basis 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  pyrophorric 
alloy  or  sparking  metal  used  in  cigarette 
lighters.  During  the  war,  Dr.  Balke 
worked  out  a process  for  this  metal  and 
many  tons  were  produced  and  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  trench 
lighters. 

The  work  which  has  given  Dr.  Balke 
the  widest  recognition  has  been  that  on 
tantalum  and  columbium.  These  two 
rare  elements  occur  together  in  their  ores 
and  before  the  individual  metals  can  be 
produced  they  must  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  elaborate  chemical  and 
metallurgical  processes.  The  most  val- 
uable ore  for  the  manufacture  of  tanta- 
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him  is  obtained  from  Australia.  Dr. 
Balke  has  worked  with  these  elements 
both  in  his  university  work  and  in  his 
practical  research.  While  at  Pennsyl- 
vania he  determined  the  atomic  weight 
of  columbium,  and  at  Illinois,  the  atomic 
weight  of  tantalum.  The  values  ob- 
tained by  him  were  accepted  by  the  In- 
ternational Commission  on  Atomic 
Weights  and  were  incorporated  into  the 
International  Table  of  Atomic  Weights. 

Shortly  after  becoming  associated  with 
the  Fansteel  company,  he  began  work  on 
the  development  of  a process  for  the 
manufacture  of  metallic  tantalum  from 
its  ore.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one 
company  in  the  world  making  this  metal 
and  only  in  very  small  quantities.  The 
price  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  pound.  As  a result  of  Dr.  Balke’s 
efforts  along  the  line  of  developing  a 
really  commercial  method  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  metal,  it  is  now  made  in 
large  quantities  and  sold  at  one-tenth 
the  original  price,  or  about  fifty  dollars 
per  pound. 

Immediately  following  the  successful 
production  of  the  metal  it  was  found  to 
be  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  a bat- 
tery charger,  since  the  metal  is  an  ideal 
rectifier  when  immersed  in  the  electrolyte 
with  the  second  electrode  of  lead.  Many 
will  still  remember  the  old  Balkite  bat- 
tery chargers  when  radios  were  still  op- 
erated from  a battery  and  the  tubes  re- 
quired direct  current. 

The  outstanding  property  of  tantalum 
which  accounts  for  many  of  its  present 
uses  is  its  remarkable  resistance  to  chem- 
ical corrosion.  A mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids  will  dissolve  gold 
and  platinum,  but  has  no  effect  whatso- 
ever upon  this  metal.  For  this  reason 
even  large  and  complicated  chemical 
equipment  for  plant  use  is  now  being 
fabricated  from  tantalum.  In  certain 
chemical  operations  it  now  seems  that 
this  material  is  indispensable  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  product.  Tantalum 
is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spin- 
neret cups  for  the  spinning  of  rayon 
threads,  as  parts  of  fountain  pens  because 
of  its  resistance  to  ink  corrosion,  and 
for  the  plate  elements  of  radio  and  broad- 
cast tubes.  This  last  use  of  the  metal  is 
increasing  very  rapidly.  It  may  be  of 
interest  that  the  German  concern  who 
originally  made  tantalum  has  become  one 
of  the  best  customers  of  the  Fansteel 
company. 


A second  new  industry  has  been  cre- 
ated as  the  result  of  Dr.  Balke’s  work- 
on  the  compound  of  Tantalum  with  car- 
bon, know  as  tantalum  carbide.  This 
material  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
what  is  technically  known  as  hard  car- 
bide compositions.  These  are  used  in- 
stead of  steel  for  the  manufacture  of 
cutting  tools.  They  cut  faster  and  last 
longer.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wire  drawing  dies  because  of  its 
extremely  high  resistance  to  wear. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Balke  has  resulted 
in  some  forty  patent  applications,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  issued  as  patents. 
He  has  published  many  papers  in  scien- 
tific journals  and  is  constantly  called  up- 
on to  give  talks  and  addresses  before 
scientific  societies.  He  is  a member  of 
Sigma  Xi  and  other  honorary  scientific 
fraternities,  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  American  Electrochemical 
Society,  and  the  Institute  of  Metals 
(British)." 

Class  of  1903 

Mrs.  Robert  Moffett  (Ruth  Ellis)  x’03, 
of  Chicago,  is  making  lecture  trips  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  In  connec- 
tion with  one  of  her  subjects,  Inter- 
national Peace,  she  recently  appeared  on 
the  same  platform  with  Maude  Royden 
in  Kansas  City. 

Class  of  1905 

In  connection  with  the  Million  Unit 
Fellowship  Dinner  held  in  common  with 
many  other  Methodist  Churches  through- 
out the  nation  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Richford,  Vt.  will  celebrate  a local  victory 
by  burning  the  mortgage  of  $2390  on  its 
property'.  The  Reverend  Victor  H.  Wachs 
was  appointed  to  this  church  at  the  Con- 
ference last  June. 

Class  of  1906 

Two  more  honors  have  been  accorded 
to  Oberlin’s  distinguished  graduate,  Dr. 
H.  H.  Rung,  according  to  the  January 
23  issue  of  the  China  Weekly  Review. 
Dr.  Kung  was  given  the  highest  honor 
of  Belgium — the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Belgian  Crown  Order — on  January  15. 
J.  Deleveaux  de  Fenffe,  Charge  d'Acairs, 
gave  the  decoration  to  Dr.  Kung  on  be- 
half of  the  king. 

Dr.  Kung  has  also  been  named  the 
National  Government’s  Representative 
to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  new  King 
of  the  British  Empire,  George  VI,  next 
May.  Dr.  Kung  was  expected  to  leave 
for  England  with  General  Wu  Tch- 
Chen,  Mayor  of  Shanghai,  the  middle  of 
February. 

Although  Dr.  Kung  is  Minister  of 
Finance  of  China,  he  recently  gained 
prominence  when  lie  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  executive  Yuan  during 
the  period  when  Dr.  Chiang  Ksi  Slick 
was  kidnapped. 

Class  of  1909 

Edward  Rubin,  son  of  David  Rubin 
(Harvard)  and  Adol  Nixon  Rubin , is 
enrolled  as  a Freshman  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. His  address  is  H.  Wigglesworth 
Hall. ' 
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Part  of  a group  of  fifty  younger  alumni  who  were  at  Wagon  Hollow, 
Dolly  and  Frank  Percy's  place  near  Cleveland,  over  a week-end  last  fall. 
Third  from  the  left,  back  row,  is  "Swede"  Wenberg  who  died  not  long  after 
the  party. 


Class  of  1910 

Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Anderegg,  wife  of 
Pr.  Anderegg,  died  Sunday,  February 
14  at  her  home  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Her 
body  was  brought  to  Oberlin  for  burial. 
She  leaves  six  children,  the  second  son, 
David,  being  a Freshman  in  Oberlin 
now. 

Class  of  1911 

On  August  20,  1935,  Lucilc  Cobb  x 11 
of  Elyria  was  married  to  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Tisdale  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  Recently 
they  took  a short  trip  east  and  on  their 
return,  they  are  now  at  home  at  2715 
E.  Eric  Ave.,  Lorain,  Ohio.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage  was  made 
only  recently.  Mr.  Tisdale  is  connected 
with  the  Ohio  Public  Service  Company 
in  Lorain. 

On  January  16,  1937  in  the  town  of 
De  Kalb,  111.,  Lieutenant  Elizabeth  Car- 
oline Christian,  eldest  daughter  of  Alfred 
H.  Christian  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was 
killed  by  a hit-and-run  driver. 

Lieutenant  Christian  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  officers  of  the  “Evangelists 
Session”,  her  Salvation  Army  College 
Training  Class,  and  received  high  accord 
from  her  superior  officers  of  the  Illinois 
Division,  to  which  she  was  assigned,  her 
Territorial  Headquarters  comprising  15 
states  in  the  Central  Territory,  and  even 
from  International  Headquarters,  London. 
She  showed  marked  musical,  as  well  as 
intellectual  attainments  in  high  school, 
playing  piano,  mandolin,  and  cornet  in 
the  Corps  work.  Although  she  was  taken 
at  the  early  age  of  20  years,  her  superior 
officers  testified  to  the  marked  influence 
her  young  life  had  on  all  with  whom  she 
had  come  in  contact. 

Besides  her  parents,  she  is  survived 
by  a sister  Alfrieda,  and  a brother  Paul 
Jackson. 

Marguerite  Mitchell  Schlendorf,  c'07- 
'08  has  just  moved  to  Cleveland  from 
Massillon.  She  and  Mr.  Schlendorf,  who 
is  a vice-president  of  Republic  Steel, 
have  taken  an  apartment  at  Moreland 
Courts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  R.  Cant  left 
March  4 for  Mexico  City,  Cuernavaca, 
and  Acapulco.  Before  returning  home, 
they  will  visit  Florence  Cant  Kithcart 
'12,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Laurence  Duggan,  chief  of  the  Di- 
vision on  Latin  American  Affairs  and 
one  of  the  three  lecturers  for  the  Ober- 
lin Peace  Institute  next  June,  was  paid 
a high  compliment  by  Hubert  Herring 
in  an  article  "The  Department  of 
State,”  published  by  Harpers  for  Feb- 
ruary. "...  Laurence  Duggan’s  ca- 
pacity has  won  increased  recognition 
and  he  is  welcomed  by  many  as  one 
chief  of  a major  division  who  can  be 
accurately  described  as  representing  the 
modern  temper  in  international  affairs.” 
Herring  is  prominent  in  the  activities  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

Class  of  1912 

Dorothy  R.  Swift  has  recently  ac- 
cepted a position  as  Assistant  Editor, 
Office  of  Publications,  Carnegie  Institu- 


tion, Washington,  D.  C.  Her  address 
is  1513  O St.,  N.W. 

Blanche  Stezuart,  Marshalltown  librar- 
ian and  former  Waterloo,  Iowa  resident, 
has  been  elected  to  succeed  the  late  Miss 
Callie  Wieder,  as  the  Waterloo  city  li- 
brarian, her  work  beginning  April  1. 
After  serving  as  extension  librarian  in 
Waterloo,  following  her  graduation,  she 
attended  the  Pratt  School  of  Library 
Science  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Utica,  N.  Y.  Public 
Library. 

Class  of  1913 

Katherine  Ransom  is  doing  General 
Duty  at  White  Cross  Hospital  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
Pediatrics  Department.  She  finds  her 
work  very  enjoyable. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Swearingen  (Sally 
Smails)  and  her  son,  Gerret  Van,  spent 
January  and  February  at  the  Lido  Beach 
Hotel,  Sarasota,  Fla.  The  latter  part 
of  January,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  W. 
Evans  (Willamay  Lindsay  ’20),  of  West- 
field,  N.  J.  were  guests  at  the  hotel  for  a 
week.  Mr.  Evans  is  General  Manager 
of  the  Buffalo  Tank  Corp.  at  Staten 
Island,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Swearingen 
is  Vice  President  and  General  Sales 
Manager  of  Kelly  Springfield  Tire  Com- 
pany. Mrs.  Swearingen  and  her  son 
returned  home  March  1st,  to  Cumberland, 
Md. 

Dr.  Esther  Crane,  head  of  the  Edu- 
cation department  of  Goucher  College, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  accepted  a recent 
invitation  to  serve  on  a committee  of 
education  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  University  Women  for  the  years 
1936-39.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
Paris  next  year,  and  probably  in  Ru- 
mania in  1938.  Dr.  Crane  was  singularly 
honored  by  the  committee  in  that  she 
was  the  only  American  appointed  to 
serve. 

Class  of  1914 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Colder  (Amy  Hale) 
is  doing  a good  deal  of  private  tutoring 
in  Winter  Park,  Fla.  where  she  and 


Mr.  Golder  are  now  living,  after  Mr. 
Golder’s  resignation  from  his  church  a 
year  ago  last  fall.  Their  address  is  274 
Wylvan  Blvd. 

Class  of  1915 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Bosworth  x’15,  wife  of 
Walter  H.  Bosworth,  Elgin  banker,  and 
a daughter  of  the  late  Judge  John  H. 
Williams,  died  January  13,  1937  at  her 
home  in  Elgin,  111.,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months. 

The  Galaxy  Music  Corp.  of  New  York 
recently  published  a song  by  Ben  Burtt, 
entitled  “A  Prayer  to  Persephone”,  the 
poem  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  An 
arrangement  of  this  song  by  the  same 
composer  for  three-part  Womans  Chorus 
was  also  issued  by  the  same  publishers. 

Class  of  1916 

Mrs.  Frances  Gulick  Jczvett  has  been 
ill  for  a long  time. 

Class  of  1917 

Rachell  Bidzvell  x’17,  is  teaching  at 
Windser,  Vt.  a group  of  juniors  and 
seniors. 

Class  of  1918 

Erma  J.  Burbank  was  a community 
worker  for  over  seven  years  among  the 
mountain  people  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  serving  under  the  M.  E. 
Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church 
Extension.  At  present  she  is  "relaxing” 
in  Michigan  and  speaking  to  various 
church  groups  regarding  her  experiences 
in  the  Southern  Highlands.  Pier  address 
is  128  Apple  Ave.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Dr.  Bryon  S.  Stoffcr  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Foreign  Mission  Board  was  elected 
president  of  Doane  College,  Crete,  Neb., 
January  15,  succeeding  Edwin  B.  Dean, 
who  resigned  about  10  months  ago  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  Dr.  Staffer  will 
begin  his  presidency  "not  later  than 
June  1.”  For  the  last  13  years,  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  mission 
board,  serving  in  India.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  about  a year  and  a half 
ago  and  has  been  living  in  Cleveland. 
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Daniel  L.  Huffman , concert  pianist 
and  accompanist  who  is  head  of  the  piano 
department  at  A.  and  M.  College,  was 
one  of  the  artists  appearing  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  presentation  of  the  Charity 
Show  on  February  10  and  11,  given  by 
the  Cushing,  Okla.  Relief  Association. 
Mr.  Huffman  has  studied  under  Oliver 
Dent  in  New  York  City,  Egon  Petri  in 
Berlin,  and  Dr.  Hugo  Leichtentritt  in 
Berlin.  He  also  studied  accompanying 
under  Frank  La  Forge  in  New  York 
City'.  He  has  accompanied  such  famous 
artists  as  Josephine  Antoine  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company  and  Cornelius 
Van  Vliet,  cellist  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  and  also  cellist  with 
the  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 

Ting-Fu  Tsiang,  former  Chief  of  the 
Political  Executive  Yuan,  was  recently 
appointed  ambassador  to  Russia  from 
China. 

While  at  Oberlin  he  was  editor  of 
the  Oberlin  Literary  Magazine  and  a 
member  of  the  Hi-O-Hi  board.  He  was 
given  a Ph.D.  degree  at  Columbia  in 
1923  and  was  also  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  by  Columbia 
in  1935. 

Before  entering  politics,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  from  1923  to  1929  at 
Nankai  University  in  Tientsin.  From 
1929  to  1936  he  was  head  of  the  history 
department  at  Tsing-Hua  University  in 
Peiping. 


nnssnii 

IN  THE  BAHAMAS 

Winter  haven  of  two  continents  — so 
much,  so  near,  and  for  so  little!  During 
the  winter  months  no  less  than  48cruises 
will  leave  New  York  on  trips  which  visit 
Nassau  —one  almost  every  day!  Round 
trip  rates  as  low  as  $70.  From  Boston, 
cruises  sail  every  other  week  — 6 days 
from  $130.  From  Miami,  two  hours  by  air 
(daily  service— $35  round  trip)  and  over- 
night  by  steamer  (as  low  as  $19.50  round 
trip). 

For  full  information  see  your  travel  a«ent  or 
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INFORMATION  BUREAU 

30  RockefellerPIa2a,N.Y.,C01umbus5-42  1' 
or  Dcvelonment  Board.  Nassau,  Bahamas 


Class  of  1919 

H.  W.  Baker  is  transferred  from 
Cleveland  West  High  School  to  James 
l7.  Rhodes  High  School  in  Cleveland. 
He  finds  there  Joe  Mebus  ’32,  Ivan  Wcisz 
x’19,  and  Doris  Sorge  ’24. 

Mrs.  Helen  Tappan  Bcrthoff  has  re- 
ceived word  that  a poem  written  by  her 
is  to  be  included  in  a new  anthology  of 
women  poets  of  1937  to  be  published  by 
Henry  Harrison,  of  New  York  City. 

Class  of  1920 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  when 
Serge  Prokofieff  returned  to  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  Hans  Lange  introduced  a new 
name  to  the  Symphony  patrons — William 
(Irani  Si  ill  x’20.  Born  in  Mississippi  in 
1895  and  now  residing  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  was  represented  with  his  "Afro- 
American  Symphony"  given  last  year  by 
Leopold  Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia 
orchestra.  The  Negro  composer  began 
to  study  music  in  Little  Rock  and  later 
attended  Wilberforce  University.  From 
there  he  came  to  Oberlin  and  finally  went 
to  New  England  Conservatory  under 
George  Chadwick.  After  completing  his 
academic  training,  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence and  tutelage  of  Edgar  Varese. 
He  was  a recipient  of  the  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  which  enabled  him  to  finish 
his  opera,  “Blue  Steel,”  as  well  as  several 
symphonic  works  and  a ballet,  “Central 
Avenue.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Ellertson 
(Ethel  Becker)  with  their  family  which 
consists  of  James  12,  Judson  7,  and 
Yvonne  4,  drove  to  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
for  Christmas.  They  stopped  to  visit 
the  Burton  Housemans  ’21  and  T8,  in 
Medina,  and  Mrs.  Ellertson  was  fortun- 
ate enough  to  have  a pleasant  talk  with 
her  Oberlin  teacher  of  Senior  Bible, 
Prof.  Hutchins,  now  President  of  Berea 
College.  They  slept  in  a different  state 
every  night  for  five  nights.  Coming 
home,  they  visited  in  Chattanooga  and 
near  Old  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.  They 
had  the  surprise  of  seeing  the  Senate 
in  session  in  Washington. 

Class  of  1921 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  V.  Bangham  have 
moved  to  1U04  N.  Bever  St.,  Wooster, 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Bangham’s  mother  died  sud- 
denly on  December  12,  and  they  are  now 
living  in  the  family  home. 

Class  of  1922 

llclcn  Alderman  and  Elhel  Pease  ’23, 
both  live  in  Middlefield,  Mass.  During 
the  winter,  Helen  teaches  in  Providence, 
R.  1.,  and  Ethel  teaches  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

F.  Philip  Frazier,  an  American  Indian, 
member  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  a well  known 
lecturer,  spoke  at  the  Forum  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Oak  Park,  111., 
Sunday,  January  24  on  the  subject  “New 
Adventures  Among  the  Dakota  Indians,” 
a discussion  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Indians  to  the  government. 

Mr.  Frazier  is  a full-blooded  Sioux  or 
Dakota  Indian.  (The  name  Sioux,  mean- 
ing "enemies",  is  one  of  the  names  ap- 
plied to  the  tribe,  but  Dakota,  meaning 


“allies”  is  the  name  by  which  they  pre- 
fer to  be  known.)  His  grandfather,  who 
was  in  the  group  of  three  hundred  In- 
dians condemned  to  death  for  the  Sioux 
massacre  in  Minnesota  in  1862,  was  one 
of  those  pardoned  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  great-grandfather  was  a prominent 
medicine  man  of  his  tribe.  Mr.  Frazier 
himself  is  the  superintendent  of  Santee 
Normal  Training  School  in  Nebraska, 
and  is  a leader  in  the  movement  to  im- 
prove the  opportunities  and  living  con- 
ditions among  the  Indians.  He  was  called 
to  Washington  last  year  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  consul- 
tation on  the  new  Indian  Reorganization 
Act. 

Mr.  Frazier's  program  for  rebuilding 
the  life  of  his  people  includes  the  creat- 
ing of  more  healthful  living  conditions, 
better  home  life,  adequate  recreational 
opportunities,  adult  education  and  up-to- 
date  agricultural  methods. 

Class  of  192} 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Rexroad 
(Marjorie  Bruce)  announce  the  birth  of 
a son,  Bruce  Birkmayr  Rexroad,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1937  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  South 
America.  Their  address  is  Apt.  137,  Bo- 
gota, Colombia. 

Class  of  1924 

A daughter,  Carolyn  Louise,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Bowman  (Bar- 
bara Frances  Johnson)  on  July  29,  1936. 
She  is  their  fourth  child.  The  Bowman's 
are  living  at  217  N.  Ella  St.,  Orrville, 
Ohio. 

Joel  W.  Hopkins  has  been  in  Miami, 
Fla.  a month  or  more  this  winter  on  a 
business  matter.  His  most  interesting  ex- 
perience there  has  been  the  week  spent  in 
the  big  Cypress  strands  of  the  Ever- 
glades, south  of  Tamiami  Trail.  He 
writes,  “It  is  the  dry  season  there,  yet 
we  waded  nearly  half  the  time  knee  deep 
or  more  in  water.  Dense  vegetation, 
numerous  water  moccasins,  deer  tracks, 
'gator  runs,  and  an  occasional  turkey 
gobbler  heard  in  the  distance  add  to  the 
interest.  Trails  must  be  cut  with  ma- 
chettes,  cypress  knees  stick  up  in  num- 
erous spots  and  are  bad  to  fall  on,  but 
every  now  and  then  we  can  see  to  either 
side  of  the  trail  majestic  age  old  cypress — 
some  of  them  80  feet  or  more  to  the 
first  limbs  and  apparently  about  3 feet 
in  diameter  or  more  at  this  high  point. 
Some  trees  had  tops  blown  out  by  the 
1926  hurricane,  but  most  of  them  are 
sound,  prime  tide  water  red  cypress. 
Being  located  where  they  are,  they  have 
been  bothered  very  little  by  tresspassers 
and  the  water  in  which  they  grow  forms 
an  ideal  fire  protection.” 

Class  of  1925 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Giles  F.  Dawson  (Mar- 
garet Williams  ’24)  announce  the  birth 
of  an  8-pound  son,  February  4.  The 
Dawsons  have  one  other  child,  Pamela 
Mary,  age  4 '/i  years.  Dr.  Dawson  is 
still  at  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Library  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he 
is  occupied  with  Elizabethan  manuscripts 
and  the  scholars  who  study  them. 
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Class  of  1926 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Thus  (Cath- 
erine Cameron  ’27)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Ann  Charlotte,  Decem- 
ber 27.  Their  other  two  children  arc 
Miriam.  5,  and  Charles,  3.  This  is  their 
fourth  year  at  Kenyon,  where  Paul  is 
professor  of  Economics.  They  find  Gam- 
bier  a very  pleasant  little  village  in  which 
to  live. 

Roberts  Rut/li,  Instructor  in  Zoology, 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  has  had 
a research  paper  published  in  Physiologi- 
cal Zoology,  Vol.  X,  for  January,  1937. 
The  paper  is  entitled,  “A  Quantitative 
Analysis  of  the  Pituitary-ovulation  Re- 
lation in  the  Frog." 


Class  of  1927 

Jean  Kallenberg  is  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Lies  announce 
the  birth  of  a son,  Ralph  Clark  Lies, 
February  26. 

Class  of  1928 

Harriet  Schindler  Anderson  K’28,  died 
December  14,  following  an  operation — 
a blood  clot  went  to  the  brain  and  she 
died  without  fully  regaining  conscious- 
ness from  the  anesthetic.  She  leaves  her 
husband,  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Anderson,  her 
mother,  and  sister  Allene  who  was  also 
a graduate  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Meyers 
(Elizabeth  Yeend)  are  conducting  a tour 
this  summer — one  of  the  annual  Marsh 
Tours,  sailing  from  New  York  harbor, 
July  7 on  the  Queen  Mary,  third  class. 
The  important  places  visited  will  be 
London,  Brussels,  Lucerne  Como,  Ven- 
ice, Florence,  Rome,  Turin,  Paris,  Havre, 
returning  to  New  York  on  August  15. 

At  a dinner  given  January  29  in  the 
Wellesley  Inn,  the  engagement  of  Jimmy 
Wickcnden  to  Miss  Nancy  Mellor  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  was  announced.  Miss 
Mellor  is  a graduate  of  Wellesley  in  the 
class  of  1936. 


Class  of  1929 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Heeter  (Bea- 
trice Ralston)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  David  Lee,  November  23  at  New 
Castle,  Pa.  They  are  still  living  at  Sum- 
merville, Pa.,  where  Maurice  is  super- 
vising principal  of  the  school.  They  just 
completed  an  addition  to  their  school 
building  through  P.W.A.  Funds. 

During  August  of  last  year,  they 
visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane  Hubbard  at 
St.  Temple,  Pa.,  and  the  Hubbards  re- 
turned the  visit  in  September,  bringing 
Nancy  Deane,  age  6 months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Francis  Alter  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Mary 
Jane,  January  9 at  Allen  Hospital  in 
Oberlin.  This  is  their  first  child. 

Robert  L.  Kroc,  Instructor  in  Zoology 
in  the  University  of  Indiana,  has  recently 
had  a research  paper  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experi- 
mental Biology  and  Medicine,  Vol.  35. 


Beulah  H.  May,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  librarians  in  the  College  Library 
here,  has  recently  moved  to  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  where  she  is  assistant  in  the  li- 
brary there.  Her  new  address  is  130 
W.  44th  St.,  Ashtabula. 

A daughter,  Mary  Louise,  was  born 
Christmas  morning,  1936  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  W.  McCormick  in  Emmett, 
Idaho.  Mrs.  McCormick  was  Dorothy 
Dudley  x'29. 

Class  of  19)0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Ham  (Mary 
Hartman)  announce  the  birth  of  a son, 
February  25.  Their  address  is  34  Deep- 
wood  Drive,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  K.  Novotny  and  his  wife 
(Blanche  Bruton  Cons.  ’34)  have  just 
returned  from  Liberia,  W.  Africa  where 
he  spent  a year  and  a half  and  she 
spent  five  months.  On  their  way  back, 
they  enjoyed  an  extended  trip  which  in- 
cluded French  Senegal-Sierre  Leone, 
Canary  Islands,  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Italy,  Jugoslavia, 


Greece,  Algiers  and  Gibralter.  They  are 
now  located  at  483  Storer  Ave.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  and  hear 
from  old  friends. 

On  December  29,  1936  in  St.  Andrews 
Episcopal  Church  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Miss 
Nancy  Duggar  of  Madison,  was  married 
to  John  F.  Adams,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  F.  Adams  ’01  (Katharine  Crafts 
’03)  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Miss  Jane 
Gilber  of  Madison  served  as  maid  of 
honor,  and  Mr.  A.  Bryan  Clark,  Jr.,  of 
New  Haven,  as  best  man.  The  ushers 
were  Harley  G.  Moorhead,  Jr.,  ’30  of 
Omaha,  Dr.  Hollis  W.  Barber  ’30  of 
Cincinnati,  Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Duggar,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  George  Duggar  of  Madison. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  are  making  their 
home  in  Mount  Vernon,  Washington. 

Jeraldine  Harter  and  Robert  Rapp  were 
married  September  12,  1936  in  the  little 
mountain  village  of  Sonora,  Calif.  The 
bride  was  attended  by  her  sister,  Miss 
Billie  Harter  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Rapp  is  a member  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
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versity  faculty.  They  are  living  at  1744 
Cowper  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Straub  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Theresa  Mary  to  Alfred  G.  Churchill  on 
Monday,  June  1,  1936  at  Doylestown, 
Pa.  The  bride  is  a graduate  of  Hood 
College  and  completed  her  work  at  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Master  of  Social 
Work  last  summer.  Mr.  Churchill  en- 
tered his  fourth  year  as  a student  at 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy 
last  fall.  They  are  now  living  in  Phila- 
delphia, 4918  Locust  St.  Mrs.  Churchill 
is  working  in  a Child  Placing  agency  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  the  time 
being. 

Bill  Sedgeman  is  engaged  to  Catherine 
Senf,  a graduate  of  Vassar  in  the  class 
of  1934. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Moor  (Virginia 
Frey)  are  the  proud  parents  of  a son 
born  in  November. 

Martha  Bowman  took  over  her  duties 
as  administrative  auditor  of  the  San- 
dusky County  Relief  organization,  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Prior  to  this  new  position.  Miss 
Bowman  for  the  past  two  years  has  held 
a position  in  the  state  auditor’s  office. 

Class  of  1931 

Judith  Wals  x’31  is  now  Mrs.  Paul 
Crundy  of  Virginia,  Minn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Krell  of  Nauga- 
tuck, Conn.,  formerly  of  Scarsdale,  N. 
Y.,  have  anounced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Jean  Krell,  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
Chipman  Carpenter,  a graduate  of  New 
York  University  with  the  class  of  1928. 

Class  of  1932 

Ellen  Birnie  was  married  August  22, 
1936  in  Middlefield,  Mass,  to  Mr.  Merton 
A.  Cottrell,  a graduate  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  School,  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1929.  Oberlin  people 
present  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Youtz,  Julia  Youtz  '23,  Lee  Richards  ’32, 
Yngve  Olsen  ’31,  Don  Baker  ’30,  Mrs. 
Inez  Michener  Smith  ’92,  Carolyn  Church 
’84,  Ethel  Pease  '23,  Helen  Stone  Peter- 
son ’32,  and  Helen  Alderman  ’22. 

Class  of  1933 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Rivers 
( Ruth  Wharton)  announce  the  arrival  of 
a daughter,  Nancy  Carolyn,  8 pounds,  10 
ounces,  born  January  11,  1937. 

Class  of  1934 

Dorothy  Ellis  was  married  December 
26,  1936  at  her  home  in  Chicago  to  Mr. 
Robert  Kraus.  Mr.  Kraus  works  for 
the  Oscar  Meier  Company  in  Chicago. 
Dorothy  had  been  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  where  she  received  her 
Master's  degree,  and  was  also  doing 
social  work.  Their  address  is  1049  Ca- 
talpa  St.,  Chicago. 

Class  of  193  5 

Bob  Crist  is  a member  of  the  English 
Department  at  the  University  of  Mis- 


souri, Columbia,  Mo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivor  Hughes  (Elizabeth 
Majonnicr  x'35J  are  at  home  at  753  N. 
Central  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Class  of  193  6 

Russell  Brown  is  working  at  the  Owens 
Illinois  Glass  Company  in  Toledo. 

Robert  Carek  is  Scoutmaster  of  Troop 
126,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Mary  Jane  Taylor  and  Tom  Brown  ’35 
are  engaged. 

Dorothy  Haworth  is  engaged  to  Allen 
Bonnell  '33.  Allen  was  in  Germany 
when  Dorothy  went  bicycling  there  last 
summer. 

Bill  Rinehart  has  a position  with  the 
Kay  and  Naegele  Company,  accountants 
in  Cleveland.  He  is  living  at  2135  East 
107th  St.  He  left  Syracuse  in  February 
and  is  very  happy  in  his  new  job. 

Katherine  Bollard  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
was  introduced  to  society  at  a tea  given 
by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Bollard, 
January  15. 

Kindergarten  1916 

Mrs.  Mildred  Leader  Moses  died,  with- 
out regaining  consciousness,  on  August 
19,  1936  in  a hospital  at  Simcoe,  Ontario, 
Canada  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
accident  which  had  occurred  between 
seven  and  seven-thirty  on  the  morning 
of  August  fifteenth.  She  was  driving 
back  from  New  York  City  to  her  former 
home  at  Dowagaic,  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Moses  was  returning  from  her  vacation 
in  Boston,  Binghamton,  New  York  City 
and  other  places  in  the  East.  While  on 
the  way  east,  she  had  suffered  four  slight 
losses  of  consciousness,  and  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  she  fell  asleep  at  the  wheel 
as  the  result  of  a stroke  of  apoplexy. 
The  car  'hit  a concrete  culvert  and  over- 
turned. 

In  the  car  with  Mrs.  Moses  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  were  her  son  Andrew, 
Mrs.  Howard  Goodsell  (a  sister)  and 
her  daughter.  Mrs.  Goodsell  and  her 
daughter  suffered  such  severe  injuries 
that  they  were  kept  in  the  hospital  at 
Simcoe  for  a period  of  about  two  months. 
Andrew  was  asleep  in  the  back  seat  of 
the  car  and  was  apparently  so  relaxed 
that  he  was  only  slightly  scratched  and 
shaken  up. 

Mrs.  Moses  graduated  from  Oberlin 
Kindergarten  Training  School  in  1916. 
She  taught  in  a kindergarten  in  San 
Bernardino  for  four  years,  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Street  School  in  Los  Angeles  for 
one  year,  and  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  at  the  59th  Street  School 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  She  had  held 
offices  in  the  Oberlin  Association  of 
Southern  California  for  many  years, 
having  been  Historian  for  several  years 
past  and  had  recently  been  elected  to  the 
new  office  of  Liaison  Officer.  Her  death 
is  a great  loss  to  the  Association,  for 
her  time,  energy,  and  even  her  home, 
were  always  at  its  disposal. 

She  is  buried  in  the  family  plot  in 
Dowagaic. 


V. 


HOW  SMART  IS  A COLLEGE 
GRADUATE  ? 

(Answers  to  the  quiz  on  Page  II.  of 
front  advertising  section) 

1.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

2.  As  a liability. 

3.  Antonio  Stradivari  (1644-1737). 

4.  Wyoming,  in  1869. 

5.  Checkers. 

6.  1,748,000,000. 

7.  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

8.  A London  insurance  underwriters’  asso- 
ciation. 

9.  The  Barber  of  Seville. 

10.  That  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

11.  In  Athens,  in  1896. 

12.  Lhasa. 

13.  Six. 

14.  The  Gemini  (the  twins). 

15.  $7,200,000.  Purchased  from  Russia  in 
1869. 

A 


Please  write  your  quiz  score  in  space  pro- 
vided in  coupon  on  facing  page,  and  mail  today. 


16.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  42  when 
inaugurated. 

17.  Henry  Ford,  on  the  witness  stand  in  a 
lawsuit  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in 
1919. 

18.  William  Harvey  (1578-1657). 

19.  A unit  of  speed  equal  to  one  nautical 
mile  (6080  feet)  per  hour. 

20.  Detroit. 

21.  John  Masefield. 

22.  The  soldiers  of  Achilles  in  the  Troian 
War. 

23.  Off  the  coast  of  South  America,  730  miles 
west  of  Ecuador. 

24.  Silver.  (Copper  is  used  commercially 
because  it  is  comparatively  cheap.) 

25.  Yes  — South  Carol  ina. 


The  Answers  Before  You 
Are  Asked  The  Questions 


NEWS-WEEK,  the  illustrated  news  maga- 
zine, is  two  publications  in  one.  In  90 
minutes  reading  and  seeing  time  a week 
it  brings  you  the  significant  news  of  all 
the  world  in  picture  and  word. 

And  NEWS-WEEK  does  not  merely  re- 
port what  happened,  but  accurately  and 
without  bias  it  gives  you  a real  under- 
standing of  how  things  happened  and 
why  they  happened. 

If  you  don't  already  know  NEWS- WEEK,  don't  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  the  special  introductory  offer 
on  the  opposite  page  — 20 
weeks  for  $1,  a saving  of  $1 
over  the  single  issue  price 
of  10c  a copy. 


You  II  learn  the  answers  to 
questions  that  rise  in  your 
own  mind  as  well  as  the 
answers  to  the  Questions 
others  ask  you. 


FOR  PEOPLE  WITH 


AND  DELICAT 

For  those  of  us  who  like  to  keep  our 
budgets  in  equilibrium,  without  giving 
up  the  little  niceties  of  life,  French  Line 
ships  offer  the  ideal  ocean-crossing. 

Every  detail  of  existence  is  worked 
out  to  perfection  ...  for  the  French 
add  that  ultimate  touch,  that  final 
flourish  which  transforms  excellence 
into  distinction.  And  at  no  extra  cost. 

On  French  Line  ships,  you  find  a 
menu  so  varied  that  it  could  be  matched 
only  in  five  or  six  of  the  greatest  res- 
taurants of  the  world.  An  epicure  . . . 
and  who  of  us  is  not  a student  of  that 
enchanting  science,  gastronomy?  . . . 
may  well  devote  the  four  to  six  days  of 
a French  Line  crossing  to  advanced  re- 
search. And  with  each  meal  we  offer 


ELY  BALANCED  BUD 

you,  with  our  compliments,  a bottle  of 
sound  table  wine. 

The  discipline  and  tradition  of  a 
thousand  years  of  Breton  and  Norman 
seafaring  make  a firm  foundation  for 
the  suave  service  and  civilized  comfort 
of  our  modern  fleet. 

Your  Travel  Agent  will  he  glad  to 
arrange  reservations  on  any  of  our  five 
crack  liners  (averaging  less  than  eight 
years  in  service)  running  weekly  from 
New  York  to  England  and  France.  His 
services  cost  you  nothing.  It  is  advis- 
able to  make  early  reservations  this  year. 

<jfceneh  j&ne 

610  Filth  Avenue  (Rockefeller  Center),  New  York  City 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checking  coupon  facing  this  Page.  Thank  you  — The  Editor.) 
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turreftop,  no  draft  ventilation, 

KNEE-ACTION, HYDRAULIC  BRAKES  AND  THAT  GAL/ 
WHAT  WORE  COULD  YOU  WANT  IN  A CAR?" 
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T 
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ou  may  be  satisfied,  but  Genera]  Motors  is 
going  to  keep  right  on  trying  to  beat  its  share 
of  this  combination.  That’s  the  fortunate  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  vast  resources  to  keep 
on  pioneering — and  a demand  for  its  cars  vast 
enough  to  enable  the  production  of  new  things 
at  a price  that  fits  the  average  pocketbook. 


General  Motors 

A Public-Minded  Institution 

CHEVROLET  • PONTIAC  • OLDSMOBILE  ■ BUICK  • LA  SALLE  • CADILLAC 
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NEW  CAR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUICK  FOR  1 937  — ‘‘It's  Buick  Again.”  A choice  of 
brilliantly  designed  bodies  to  meet  your  heart's  desire. 
Roomier  interior  of  tailored  smartness.  Increased  power  — 
silent,  silky,  rugged  power  that  makes  you  master  of  time 
and  distance. 


CADILLAC  V-8:  $1445  and  up  — the  lowest  Cadillac 
price  in  26  years.  V-8  engine  stepped  up  to  135  horse- 
power the  most  exhilarating  performance  on  the  high- 
way. Traditional  Cadillac  luxury,  beauty  and  excellence 
advanced  to  a new  high  degree. 


The  1937  CHEVROLET  - Truly  the  Complete  Car  - 

Completely  New,  with  new  85  horsepower  six  cylinder 
engine,  Al  -Silent,  All-Steel  Bodies,  perfected  hydraulic 
brakes,  gliding  Knee-Action  ride,  Super-safe  Shockproof 
bteering  and  Safety  Glass  all  around  at  no  extra  cost. 


CORD  In  contrast  to  the  commonplace  — a totally  new 
interpretation  of  the  function  of  a motor  car.  125  inch 
wheelbase.  Also  new  Supercharged  Cord  with  170  h.p. 
engine,  and  132-inch  wheelbase  Berline  Cord. 


DODGE  New  Windstream  Styling  .”  Stronger,  safer, 
all-steel  body  securely  mounted  on  cushions  of  live  rub- 
ber. Bigger,  roomier,  and  more  comfortable  — ample  room 
for  six  passengers.  And  economical  — owners  report 
Dodge  gives  18  to  24  miles  per  gallon  of  gas.  Switch  to 
Dodge  and  Save  Money. 


LA  SALLE  V-8:  Now  only  $995  and  up  — the  lowest 
Pf'ced,  yet  the  finest  La  Salle  of  all  time.  Completely 
Cadillac  built.  Smooth,  powerful  125  horsepower  per- 
formance. Hydraulic  brakes.  Unisteel  “Turret  Top"  Fisher 
Bodies.  Knee-Action  Ride. 


OLDSMOBILE  — Newest  cars  of  them  all  — a dis- 
tinctive Six  and  a distinguished  Eight  — each  with  a style 
distinctly  its  own.  Bigger  and  finer  and  safer  than  ever  — 
at  prices  that  set  the  pace  in  value. 

PACKARD  WITH  FOUR  GREAT  CARS  — the  Six, 
120.  Super-Eight  and  Twelve  — now  covers  four  price 
fields  with  four  complete  lines,  with  each  model  in  every 
line  a truly  fine  car  of  luxurious  comfort,  brilliant  perform- 
ance and  smart  appearance.  'Ask  The  Man  Who  Owns 
One.' 


PONTIAC — For  1937  America’s  finest  low-priced  car 
has  five  inches  more  wheelbase  and  is  10%  more  economi- 
cal. Features  include  Unisteel  Bodies  by  Fisher,  triple- 
sealed  hydraulic  brakes,  knee-action,  50%  more  trunk- 
space.  Priced  near  the  lowest. 


TRAVEL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  — Four  Scenic  Routes  to  the  West 
through  four  widely  different  scenic  regions.  Go  on  one, 
return  on  another  — see  twice  as  much  for  little  or  no 
extra  rail  fare.  Between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
ride  the  streamlined  Daylight,  newest  and  most  beautiful 
train  in  the  West.  Check  coupon  facing  Page  V.  for 
booklet. 


IMPROVES  YOUR  APPEARANCE  100% 

zJ-lii  ve  ~~J l at  It  lij 


'■■TAN... 

That  Men  and  Women  Admire! 

Don’t  have  that  pale,  indoor,  “pasty  look  — 
when  you  can  have  the  natural  ruddy  glow  oi 
vigorous  health.  The  same  kind  of  Tan  you  get  on 
a Florida  beach!  Your  personal  appearance  is  either 
a distinct  social  and  business  asset  — or  a handicap. 
■ Now  a daily  “sun  bath”  in  the  privacy  of  X?ur 
own  home,  will  keep  you  looking  like  a Million 
Dollars  — and  feeling  as  physically  fit  as  you  look. 
LOOK  HEALTHY  ■ Ultra-violet  rays  actually  help 
...  BE  HEALTHY  to  increase  youthful  vigor,  and 
vitality,  tending  to  stimulate  glandular  functions; 
are  remarkably  efficacious  in  some  forms  of  skin 
diseases  and  in  destroying  germ  life.  Many  cases 
of  pimples  yield  quickly  to  their  purifying  action. 
SEND  NO  MONEY!  TEST  IT  AT  OUR  EXPENSE! 
■ We  want  you  to  experience  the  remarkable 
benefits  the  perfected  HEALTH  RAY  SUN  LAM  I 
brings.  Use  it  FREE  for  7 days  in  your  own  home. 
Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  it  is  yours  for  S -50. 


For  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  check  coupon  facing  page 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checking  coupon  facing  Page  V.  Thanh  you  — The  Editor.) 


GREATER  ICE-ABILITY 


1937  SUPER-DUTY  FR1GIDAIRE  metI-'miser 

Cuts  Current  Cost  Amazingly ! 

tfhepes  THRILLING  ADVANCE  I N AIL  S BASIC  SERVICES 
FOR  COMPLETE  HOME  REFRIGERATION 


New  9-Way  Adjustable  Interior!  Good- 
bye to  old-fashioned  crowding  and  dish- 
juggling.  Now  you  get  maximum  shelf 
space  up  in  front.  And  Full-Width  Sliding 
Shelves,  Cold-Storage  Tray,  new  Super- 
Duty  Hydrators,  ALL  adjust  like  magic 
to  suit  any  size  or  shape  of  food!  Most 
complete  STORAGE  SERVICE  ever  known. 


Keeps  Food  Safer,  Fresher,  Longer! 

Safety-Zone  Cold  in  food  compartment— 
proved  by  new  Food-Safety  Indicator  with 
Dial  on  the  Door,  always  in  sight.  Plus 
MOIST  Cold  for  vegetables.  ..EXTRA  Cold 
for  meats . . . FREEZING  Cold  for  ice  cream 
and  frozen  desserts.  Most  complete  PRO- 
TECTION SERVICE  ever  known. 


Ends“Cube-Struggle”and  “Ice-Famine”! 

At  last,  the  refrigerator  that  instantly 
releases  all  ice  trays  — and  all  cubes  from 
every  tray,  with  the  New  INSTANT  CUBE- 
RELEASE!  Also  freezes  more  pounds  of 
ice— faster. ..stores  100%  more  ice-cubes 
ready  for  use!  Most  complete  ICE  SERVICE 
ever  known. 


THRILLING^S^e 

Thrilling  for  the  new  completeness  it 
brings  in  All  5 Basic  Refrigeration 
Services  every  woman  wants  and  needs 
in  her  home!  . . . Now  you  can  see 
proof  that  Frigidaire  is  the  most  com- 
plete ice-provider,  food-storer  and 
food-preserver  ever  known. 

This  year,  make  sure  the  refrigerator 
you  buy  performs  All  5 Basic  Services 
vital  for  complete  home  refrigeration. 
Visit  the  thrilling  proof-demonstra- 
TION  in  your  nearest  Authorized  Frigid- 
aire Dealer’s  Store.  It  shows  you  what 
to  look  for  in  1937— how  to  buy.  And 
remember— the  new  “Super-Duty” 
Frigidaire  with  the  Meter-Miser  costs 
no  more  than  an  ordinary  refrigerator! 

FRIGIDAIRE  DIVISION 
General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  Dayton,  O. 


NEW  INSTANT  CUBE-RELEASE 


In  Every  Ice  Tray! 

Only  Frigidai re  has 
it!  Instantly  releases 
ice-cubes  from  tray, 
two  or  a dozen,  as 
you  need  them. 
Yields  20%  more 
ice  by  ending  fau- 
cet meltage  waste. 
See  proof  of  its 
quick,  easy  action 
at  your  Frigidaire 
dealer's. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Five-Year  Protection  Plan,  backed  by 
General  Motors,  on  Frigidaire's  sealed-in 
mechanical  unit.  This,  together  with 
Frigidaire’s  Sealed  Steel  Cabinet,  Special 
Sealed  Insulation  and  Lifetime  Porcelain 
or  Durable  Dulux  exterior,  all  adds  up 
to  the  most  complete  DEPEND-  ABILITY 
ever  known. 


GREATER  DEPEND-ABIUTY 


f*t 


GREATER  SAVE-ABILITY 

'Mefoi-'Mie t 


MADE  ONLY  BY  GENERAL  MOTORS 


CUTS  CUH HINT  COST  TO  THE  OONE 


See  its  lower  operating  cost 
proved  by  an  electric  meter 
before  you  buy!  The  Meter- 
Miser  does  Super -Duty  at 
amazing  saving  because  it’s 
the  simplest  refrigerating 
mechanism  ever  built.. . Only 
3 moving  parts,  including  the 
motor. .. permanently  oiled, 
completely  sealed  against 
moisture  and  dirt. 


VIII. 


1U  7sC$k  cut  Ihvevbnwb 

/ Security  Gffeted 
✓ fikataud  Returns 
/ ftdme  pMssttitilies 

You  consider  all  these  points  in  making  a money  invest- 
ment. It’s  even  more  important  to  consider  them  when 
investing  years  of  effort  to  huild  a career. 

Because  of  the  way  life  underwriting  “checks”  on  all 
three  counts,  increasing  numbers  of  college  graduates  are 
entering  this  business.  Those  selected  by  The  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  can  start  their  careers  on  a fixed 
compensation  basis,  instead  of  a commission  basis,  if 
they  wish. 

Send  for  booklet:  “Insurance  Careers  for  College 
Graduates.” 

COLLEGIATE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Independence  Square  • Philadelphia 


Hand  welted  French 
waxed  calf  . $18.50 


If  your  son  is  an  undergraduate  you  will  realize  from 
past  experience  the  importance  of  his  wearing  the 
right  footwear.  FRANK  BROTHERS  still  is,  as  it  was  in 
your  day,  the  most  popular  shoe  on  the  campus.  Eco- 
nomical too,  for  the  style  is  built  in  — not  added  on. 

Write  for  new  Style  Book  and  exhibition  dates  at  your  city 


jFrattk  Hratlms 

588  FIFTH  AVENUE  • bet.  47th  & 48th  Sts.  • NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  PITTSBURGH 

112  W.  Adams  Street  Oviatt  Building  22S  Oliver  Avenue 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN  ACAIIEM Y 
IIF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 


first  and  foremost  institution  for  Dramatic 
Training  in  Acting,  Directing,  and  Teaching. 
Spring  Term  Begins  April  1st 
For  Catalog  address  Secretary,  Room  180, 
CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


Ihe  leading  Institute  for  dramatic  training  in  America, 
bourses  prepare  for  teaching  and  directing,  as  well  as 
acting^  Junior  classes  start  each  season  in  October,  January 
and  April.  I here  is  a special  teachers’  summer  course 
covering  Stage-craft.  Thecatalogue,  supplied  upon  request 
desenbes  aM  courses.  Address  the  Secretary,  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York  City. 


secretarial  schools 

KATHARINE  GIBBS  — Secretarial.  Two  Year  Course  — 
College  and  cultural  subjects,  with  thorough  secretarial 
trammg.  One  Year  Course — Intensive  secretarial  training 
Also  Special  Course  for  College  Women.  Delightful  resi- 
dences  in  Boston  and  in  New  York.  For  catalog  address- 
Office  of  Admissions.  Boston,  90  Marlboro  St.,  New  York 
230  Park  Ave.,  Providence,  155  Angell  St. 


Girls'  Schools 

THE  MARY  C.  WHEELER  SCHOOL  — A school 
modern  in  spirit,  methods,  equipment,  rich  in  traditions, 
excellent  college  preparatory  record.  General  course 
with  varied  choice  of  subjects.  Post  Graduate.  Class 
Music,  Dancing,  Dramatics,  and  Art,  an  integral  part  of  cur- 
riculum. Leisure  for  hobbies.  Daily  sports.  170-acre  farm 
— - riding,  hunting,  hockey.  Separate  residence  and  life 
adapted  to  younger  girls.  Catalog.  Mary  Helena  Dey, 
M.A.,  Principal,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

ST.  ANNE'S  SCHOOL,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
Margaret  L.  Porter,  Headmistress.  ST.  CATHERINE'S 
SCHOOL,  Richmond,  Virginia.  Louisa  deB.  Bacot 
Bracket,  Headmistress.  Girl's  Schools  in  the  Diocese  of 
Virginia  (Episcopal).  Day  and  Boarding.  Thorough  prep- 
aration for  all  leading  colleges.  Also  courses  for  students 
not  planning  to  enter  college.  Music.  Art.  Riding.  Out- 
door Sports. 

Co-Educational  School 

GEORGE  SCHOOL  — Quaker.  Established  1893.  Fully 
accredited.  College  preparatory  and  cultural  course.  74 
graduates  entered  32  colleges  in  1936.  Boys  and  girls  in 
the  same  school  under  conditions  that  meet  the  approval 
of  the  most  careful,  discriminating  parent.  Endowment. 
227-acre  campus.  25  miles  from  Philadelphia.  10  miles 
from  Trenton.  G.  A.  Walton,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Box  267, 
George  School,  Pa. 

Boys’  Schools 

CRANBROOK  SCHOOL  — Distinctive  endowed  pre- 
paratory school  for  boys.  Also  junior  department.  Ex- 
ceptionally beautiful,  complete,  modern.  Unusual  oppor- 
tunities in  arts,  crafts,  sciences.  Hobbies  encouraged.  All 
sports.  Single  rooms.  Strong  faculty.  Individual  attention. 
Graduates  in  over  40  colleges.  Near  Detroit.  Registrar, 
3000  Lone  Pine  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

FRANKLIN  & MARSHALL  ACADEMY  — A widely 
recognized,  moderately  priced  preparatory  school.  Excel- 
lent records  in  many  colleges.  Personal  attention  to  each 
boy’s  needs.  Varied  athletic  program.  Modern  equip- 
ment. Junior  department.  E.  M.  Hartman,  Pd.D.,  Box  G, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

HEBRON  ACADEMY  — Thorough  college  preparation 
for  boys  at  costs  surprisingly  low  due  to  endowment  and 
country  location.  70  Hebron  boys  freshmen  in  college 
this  year.  Experienced  faculty  of  15  men.  Excellent  dor- 
mitory, classroom,  laboratory  and  athletic  equipment.  For 
book,  "Building  Scholarship,"  address  Ralph  L.  Hunt, 
Principal,  Box  G,  Hebron,  Maine. 

MILFORD  SCHOOL  — Small  classes.  Each  boy's  pro- 
gram adapted  to  his  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Home- 
like environment.  All  sports.  Junior  School  for  boys 
eleven  to  fifteen.  Summer  session  combining  thorough 
instruction  with  sea  shore  recreations.  Catalogue.  Paul  D. 
Shafer,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster,  Milford,  Conn. 

NORTHWOOD  SCHOOL  — In  the  Heart  of  the 
Adirondacks.  Under  Lake  Placid  Club  Education  Founda- 
tion. Unusual  success  in  preparing  for  college  work.  Em- 
phasis on  outdoor  recreation  that  can  be  continued 
throughout  life.  Exceptional  winter  sports  facilities.  Modern 
methods  develop  the  whole  boy  to  maximum  possibilities. 
Address  Ira  A.  Flinner,  Ed.D.,  Box  G,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 

ROXBURY  SCHOOL  For  boys  11  years  and  older 
Flexible  organization  and  painstaking  supervision  of  each 
boy's  program  offer  opportunity  for  exceptional  scholastic 
progress  and  general  development.  A.  E.  Sheriff,  Head- 
master, Cheshire,  Conn. 

WILLISTON  ACADEMY  — Unusual  educational  op- 
portunities at  modest  cost.  Endowment  over  half  a mil- 
lion. Over  150  graduates  in  40  colleges.  New  recrea- 
tional center,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Experienced, 
understanding  masters.  Separate  Junior  School.  Address 
Archibald  V.  Galbraith,  F-ieadmaster,  Box  3,  Easthampton, 
Mass. 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checking  coupon  facing  Page  V.  Thank  you  — The  Editor.) 


THE 

PEOPLES  BANKING  CO. 

OBERIIN.OHIO. 


Time  has  demonstrated 

MANY.  MANY  TIMES  THAT  SAVING 
REGULARLY  PAYS.  MANY  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN 
ADVANTAGE  OF  BY  THOSE  WHO 
SAVED  THATTHOSE  WHO  HAD  NOT 
SAVED  HAD  TO  LET  GO  BY. 

M ANY  PEOPLE  ARE  SAVING 
IN  THIS  STRONG.  PROGRESSIVE 
BANK  BY  MAIL.  YOU.  TOO.  ARE  IN- 
VITED TO  MAKE  THIS  BANK  YOUR 
BANK. 


EVERY  BANKING 
SERVICE 

• 

THE 

PEOPLES  BANKING 
COMPANY 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  CORP. 


THE  HIXON-PETERSON 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

"THE  PICK  OF 
THE  TREES" 


Everything  m 

building  ^Material 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Summer  Courses  l(J37 

ROUMANIA  . . HUNGARY  . . CSR 
POLAND  . . AUSTRIA 

Puppetry,  Toys,  Woodblock,  Modeling, 
Portraiture,  Landscape  Painting, 
Etching 

FAMOUS  FOREIGN 
ARTIST  INSTRUCTORS 
Supplementary  Travel  in  Sweden,  Russia 
Istambul,  Athens,  Dalmatian  Coast, 
Paris  (Art  Congress) 

ELMA  PRATT.  Director 
4 East  28  St.,  N.  Y.  CA  5-8300 


A.  NABAKOWSKI  CO, 

ATLANTIC  White  Flash 
ATLANTIC  Motor  Oil 

We  sell  the  best 

• 

and  repair  the  rest 

QUALITY 

Roofing  and 

PERFORMANCE 

SERVICE 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

• 

Tile  Roofing  A Specialty 

JANBY  OIL  CO. 

AMHERST,  OHIO 

DISTRIBUTORS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

PAY  BILLS  . . MAKE  MAIL 
REMITTANCES 

with  BANK 

MONEY  ORDERS 

There’s  no  longer  any  need  for  you  to  run 
the  risk  of  sending  currency  through  the  mails 
now  that  Bank  Money  Orders  are  available 
here.  They  are  easy  to  buy,  convenient  to 
use,  and  the  receipt  you  receive  is  a complete 
record  of  the  transaction  and  positive  proof 
of  payment.  Bank  Money  Orders  are  issued 
for  any  amount  and  are  acceptable  every- 
where. Their  cost  is  low — less  than  you  would 
pay  for  other  forms  of  money  orders. 

<P%£) 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

"On  the  Corner" 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Literary  and  Historic  Tour 

of 

England  and  Scotland 


A tour  of  special  interest  for  every- 
one as  it  offers  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  complete  itineraries  available. 

Travel  on  land  is  by  de-luxe  motor 
coach.  Hotels  are  of  high  order. 

At  the  price  quoted  this  tour  is  easily 

the  OUTSTANDING  TRAVEL  VALUE  of  the 

year. 

Sailing  from  New  York,  June  26 
Returning  to  New  York,  Aug.  1 5 

51  Days $395.00 

Conducted  by 

Professor  W.  K.  Breckenridge 

If  interested, 
write  us  at  once 


Carrick  Travel  Bureau 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


‘Decorative  Trends 


Today,  there  are  many  distinc- 
tive ways  of  creating  an  effective 
interior  of  providing  the  home 
with  an  atmosphere  of  gracious 
livability.  Georgian,  French, 
Early  American  and  Modern 
styles  are  in  good  taste — but  fur- 
niture,carpets, fabrics,  wallpapers 
and  accessories  must  be  chosen 
with  discrimination. 


Throughout  the  galleries  of  The  Sterling  & Welch  Co., 
you  will  find  fashions  in  furnishings  that  are  keyed  to 
harmonize.  Model  Rooms  and  ensembled  displays  are 
conveniently  arranged  for  your  easy  selection. 


For  particular  problems  of 
decorating  the  home,  our  deco- 
rators may  be  of  great  assistance. 
Whether  you  contemplate  fur- 
nishing one  room  or  a whole 
house,  the  advice  of  an  expert 
will  solve  many  problems.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this  service. 


The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Avenue....  Cleveland,  Ohio 


